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Frame-work Worsted Square Shawl worn as a Hood. 


As full directions for making. frame-work were given on page 36 of 
Harper's Bazar, No. 3, Vol. 1V., we presume that our, lady readers 
are already familiar with it, and we shall, therefore, only. refer to, its 
principal features. The implements for this work consist of a common 
wooden board (not a frame, as the name of the work would indicate), 
a drawing-board or the top of a table may also’ be used, wire pins an 
inch and one-fifth long without a head, ruled frame paper, and a long 
tape-needle. -'The material used for frame-work consists of zephyr and 
split zephyr worsted and floss silk. The threads must first be stretched, 
and then worked together at the intersecting points. Before stretching 
the threads cut the pattern of the article to be worked ; or if the latter 
has straight edges—as, for instance, a scarf or. shawl—cut a piece of 
the corresponding size from the frame paper above referred to, which 
is furnished with vertical and horizontal lines that cross each other at 
right. angles,.as well as with diagonal lines. ‘The diagonal lines cross 
the straight lines at their intersecting points. Fasten this piece of paper 
on the board by means of the wire pins, by driving the pins a quarter 
of an inch irito the board on the outer edge of the paper at regular in- 
tervals, indicated by the lines. In doing this care must be taken that 
the pins stand exactly opposite each other on each two opposite sides of 
the pattern, and that the vertical lines run parallel with the middle line, 
in case there is such a line. As the threads are stretched more or less 
closely according to the pattern used, the pins must, of course, be driven 
in at lesser or greater distances from each other. 

In stretching the threads two or more layers must be laid on each 
other, according. to the design, always beginning with those threads 
which form the outside of the article, so.that the threads for the 
under side are thus stretched last. The laying on of the stretch- 
ing threads is done by means of one or more small loops, which 
are laid on one of the outer pins; in order to fasten the threads, 
and at the same time to furnish the finished parts with a firm 
outer edge, wind the threads several times on the pins, laying 
them alternately before and behind the pins (see illustration, Fig. 
5, page 36, Harper’s Bazar, No. 3, Vol. 1V.) To work the 
stretched threads together, use the tape-needle and a long thread. 
Pass one-half of the needle through the next intersecting point 
underneath all the threads, lay the thread on the point of the 
needle as for a button-hole stitch, and draw the needle and thread 
through the loop thus formed until the latter is closed ; in doing 
this, however, draw the part of the working thread before the 
loop tight with the thumb‘and forefinger of the left hand. When 
the thread is used up, tie a new piece to the short end of the 
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Crocuet SLEEVELESS JAcHET.—[See Page 740.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 36 and 37. 


thread. On the stretch- 
ing threads wound on the 
outer edge of the part 
work long button - hole 
stitches with the working 
thread. In making gar- 
ments consisting of sever- 
al pieces, work each part 
separately, and then sew 
the finished pieces togeth- 
er. Illustration, Fig. 6, 
page 749, belonging’ to 
Frame-work Half-fitting 
Jacket, page 748, and 
Figs. 1-14 on page 36 of 
Harper’s Bazar, No. 3, 
Vol. IV., will more plain- 
ly show the manner of ex- 
ecuting this work. 

The shawl worn as a 
hood, as shown by the ac- 
companying illustration, 
is fifty inches square, and 
is - worked with white 
zephyr worsted. The 
simple design of the 
foundation consists - of 
rows of worsted: balls. 
For: these “first. stretch a 
worsted. strand twelye 
threads thick in diag- 
onal lines two-fifths of 


rection from left to right, 
then: from right to. left. 
Over this strand ‘stretch 


first in vertical and then 
in horizontal directions, 


an inch apart in the -di-_ 


a, double worsted: thread, « 


upon which work all the layers of thread together firmly at the 
intersecting points. After taking the work from the pins cut 
through the worsted strands, without touching the remaining stretch- 
ing threads, exactly in the middle between every two intersecting 
points. ‘The balls thus formed are clipped round with the scissors. 
For the fringe, which is five inches deep, fasten in worsted strands 
nine inches and three-quarters long. In arranging the shawl fold it 
three-cornered, form a deep pleat on both sides of the middle of the 
front, cross the ends in front, and fasten the corners on the top of 
the head with a velvet bow, as shown by the illustration. 





ALL-SOULS DAY. 


URING the whole of All-souls Day, the 2d of November, and 
on the evening that precedes it, the cemeteries in most Conti- 
nental countries are crowded with visitors; availing themselves of the 
recurring anniversary to renew their sorrow and their prayers at the 
graves of their departed friends. Sex, age, grade, rank, and calling 
are disregarded: the nobleman, diiven in his coach and attended by 
his servants, is there beside the tattered mendicant. It is true, one 
directs his steps toward the gorgeous monument of sculptured marble, 
while the other shuffles or creeps toward the fosse commune, there to 
single out one of the countless wooden crosses which marks his goal; 
but their object is common, their grief is common, and their devo- 
tions are common. 

The rich man may take from the obsequious hands of the lackey 
who follows him a key, and unlock the door of the richly adorned 
chapel which covers the vauit of his ancestors, and 
contains the remains of wife or child; he can shut 
himself in, and within those marble walls, which 
protect his privacy, he can indulge his grief and his 
contemplations ; but the pauper, though kneeling be- 
neath the canopy of heaven, is scarcely less alone. 
The common feeling which has brought together that 
vast multitude constitutes his security. 

If we would see a new, a striking, and, we may 
add, a suggestive sight, we must stand on an emi- 
nence and take a survey of the whole cemetery. 
The effect of the countless crosses, bouquets, wreaths, 
and crowns in all their variegated brilliancy, and, as 









Crocuet Ficuv witn Basquz.—{See Fig. 13, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XIV., Fig, 35. 
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link of hope love 
dead.: 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 25, 1871. 





HarPER’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 





we Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. Zhis will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 751. 

Ye A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Lady's House Dress, with Plain Waist, Apron- 
Sront Over-Skirt,and Walking Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in our last Number. 

YH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Redin- 
gotes, Fackets, Talmas, Paletots, Fichus, and Cra- 
vats ; Children’s Dresses and Wrappings ; Fancy- 
work Articles for Holiday Gifts, Foetstools, Chair 
Cushions, etc., ete. 





GOSSIP. 


HE sojourner in great cities, returning to 
his native place, prebably some country 
town of more or less importance, is almost 
always, we may say, at first amazed and then 
distressed by the tone of the daily conversa- 
tion which awaits him. He has been ac- 
customed—in Washington, for instance—to 
hear the nobler sort of politics discussed, 
politics that have sloughed off all their pri- 
mary baseness of caucuses and frauds, and 
have risen into lofty altitudes; he has been 
preoccupied with measures and affairs of 
state; his mind has been illuminated with 
wide considerations of public good and of 
justice, the opening ef new lands, the wel- 
fare of old races; or, in New York, he has 
been a part of immense enterprises, or has, 
at least, touched their outskirts; he has 
been a link in that golden chain of commerce 
which binds all the peoples of the earth to- 
gether; or, in Boston, his talk and that of 
his neighbors has been of art and philosophy 
‘and music; or if it is not precisely such 
themes, in these or other places, which have 
kept his attention, it is themes of. a similar 
magnitude. 

He returns to his birth-place and the peo- 
ple whom he loves, only to find them tak- 
ing 
“The rustic murmur of their bourg 

For the great wave that echoes round the world ;” 
and he hears hardly any thing else men- 
tioned than the peculiarities of this one, the 
peccadilloes of that one, the follies of the 
other, the characteristics, crimes, and clothes 
of all the rest—quite as if there were no 
absorbing interests, ne enticing subjects or 
speculations, ready for the lips of these “heirs 
of all the ages.” He finds the universe nar- 
rowing down on him like the man who saw 
his prison walls daily contracting to crush 
him; his world becomes a vacuum, his 
thoughts mere barrenness. “For the love 
of Heaven,” he presently cries, “talk of 
things, and not persons!” What to him and 
what to them is the relation of Mrs. Grey’s 
bonnet to the back of her head? Why shall 
he be glad or sorry that Mrs. Black’s Indi 
shawl is discovered, after all, to be imita- 
tion? Does it afford him pleasure to be 
told that this entertaining gentleman starves 
his wife, that that one can well dispense his 
elegant hospitality when he cheated a widow 
and her orphans out of house and home in 
settling the estate? Why can he be not left 
to his enjoyment in admiring a handsome 
woman without being instructed in ghastly 
secrets of her toilette? Why must the in- 
necence of youth, the loveliness of beauty, 





be perpetually speiled to him by hints of [ 
evil temper, of bad blood, of corrupt habits? 
Are lies a healthy diet? And since all these 
people are of the same human flesh and blood, 
are not such statements more-likely to be 
false than true? And, whether false or true, 
are they able to help him on in life toward 
the goal of ambition, or of chosen work, or 
to the great task of making his own soul 
white for the searcher’s eye? This simple 
village, that he supposed to be a minor Ar- 
cady, he would find peopled, if he could be- 
lieve the half he heard, with a race of idiots, 
profligates, and peculators. His soul revolts 
withinhim. Heasks if the charm of virtue, . 
to and for itself alone, be strong enough to 
keep any one clean who knows that, let what 
will be done, slander shall follow it. And 
aware that presently, in the nature of things, 
the fangs must be in his own flesh, he either 
flies the place or drifts into deserving the 
worst, 

We do not mean to say that gossip and 
scandal do not exist in the large cities, and 
sometimes in a more virulent form than 
the rural centres are capable of producing 
it; but better things are never beyond the 
reach of all their residents, and people there 
are kept alive to great thoughts if only by 
the yells of the newsboys in the streets. 

In very trutn, as we all know, wherever 
gossip is cherished, it degenerates into slan- 
der, becomes scandal, creates a relish for 
stronger meat, and no soul within its sound 
is safe. Has he the make and mien of a 
god? Yes. But hedrinks. Is her benevo- 
lence a by-word? Yes. But charity cov- 
ers @ multitude of sins.. Lovely? Yes. 
But then, you know, her mother— To ev- 
ery one, in short, is allowed that which is 
indisputable, and that only; and, as if hu- 
man nature were in danger of too heavenly 
virtue, to every one a counterbalancing “but” 
that hides the latter end in darkness—a 
pregnant, sinister, and awful “but!” For 
no one is there any gilding of the lily al- 
lowed; the business is to soil, not to sweet- 
en; to pull down, not to build up; to tram- 
ple on, not to lift; to tear to pieces, not to 
heal and make whole. 

There are instances of those who having en- 
dured great poverty or great worldly disaster, 
and failed to see God’s providence in it, or to 
have faith that there was a providence in it 
even if unseen, in whom we can understand 
the source and meaning of such bitter feel- 
ing, and pity if not pardon it—pure. envy 
though the feeling be, envy disguised under 
the mask of criticism or fastidiousness. But 
those who are warm in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, and who yet fling their shafts of sus- 
picion or affirmation into the lives and repu- 
tations of others, have certainly no claim to 
any regard or region but such as DANTE gave 
them. From what malignant spirits must 
their whispers come! What a poisonous 
place do they make the earth around them, 
as the dragons vomiting flame did in the old 
myths! What pleasure could they ever have 
in heaven, where the archangels are beyond 
the reach of their arrows! 

It has been in our experience to know a 
woman, brilliant, beautiful, well-born, and 
good, beset by the voice of slander, hounded 
from her home, hounded to proud, innocent 
death, to death in the open streets of a great 
city; but to no one could this moral murder 
be traced, for the first rumors had risen like 
exhalations from the ground around her, the 
ascription of a wrong motive, the utterance 
of a presumed possibility, swelling and grow- 
ing with a hue and cry till all the dogs were 
at her throat. Such things, they say, do 
not exist with the duello; but we deny it. 
In the one place we have the whispered and 
spoken insinuation; in the other, the shrug 
of the shoulder, the lifting of an eyelash, 
does the work as well. We have seen, too, 
a man who for twenty years lived under a 
ban that was a daily crucifixion, accused of 
setting the fires that ravaged his place of 
residence, and, although detectives and po- 
lice proved him guiltless, never acquitted 
by the acquaintances who saw his pallor on 
the mornings after every fresh fire, his face 
knotted with suffering, his sensitive shrink- 
ing under the consciousness of their unceas- 
ing scrutiny. Why, when at length the 
confessed incendiary was found and pun- 
ished, he did not drop down dead from the 
very rebound at thought of the new free 
life, the new skies under which he was to 
walk, the new faces he was to meet, could 
only have been because in his twenty years 
of torture he had learned how to despise any 
and all opinions that those faces could mir- 
ror. But how the men and women who had 
ruthlessly and thoughtlessly made his life a 
burden to him dared to meet his glance, is 
among the inscrutable mysteries. Yet we 
are sure that one place in the world, bub- 
bling over “ with gossip, scandal, and spite,” 
has been purified even through fire. Well 
if all our households and villages were the 
same, though it required the humiliation of 
every creature who, in sewing-circle or read- 
ing-room, rolls the “sweet morsel under the 
tongue!” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gf Xnvisible Writing. — 


Y DEAR MILO,—Writing last week to 
Eustace, I said that when I was a boy 
I used, with other boys, to work miracles 
with lemon juiee by writing upon a certain 
kind of paper, which, however, showed none 
of the characters until it was exposed to 
heat. A similar plan of writing with invis- 
ible inks has often been usefal in war and 
diplomacy—which is a war of wits; and I 
remember with what innocent eagerness I 
privately held to the fire pieces of blank pa- 
per which I had picked up, vaguely wonder- 
ing whether some wonderful secret would 
not be revealed to me. I have not lost that 
habit, although now it takes a different form. 
It is not the writing, but the real signifi- 
cance of the writing which I now wait for 
and trust to warmth to reveal. Only yes- 
terday I received a letter from an old friend, 
which, as I read it, was as blank as this sur- 
face upon which I am writing, although the 
paper was covered with words that were 
distinct and plain. It was grammatical, and 
the words were intelligible, and I could read- 
ily follow the obvious sense, but I was con- 
scious that the meaning was hidden. 

I reflected that my correspondent, an old 
friend, had called upon me some time before, 
and that in the press of many matters— 
which you can not imagine because you 
know me only as the most unoccupied of 
men, and yet, on the day when I am to pay 
the premium of my life-insurance, the event 
hurries and confuses me more than the myr- 
iad payments of a great business confuse its 
managers—I say that in the press of that 
day I was, perhaps, not so cordial as usual to 
my friend, and he had, probably, been a little 
hurt, and the hurt and the coldness showed 
themselves in the letter, entirely courteous, 
but not cordial, as is his wont. Indeed, the 
letter was like one of those beautiful May 
days in New England which, while the sun 
still shines and there is no cloud, are sud- 
denly chilled by the east wind, so that the 
sun is @ mockery, and the beauty of the 
landscape is like apples of Sodom: the 
form of summer is untouched, but the soul 
is fled. 

So, as I held the letter to my heart, as it 
were, its real meaning appeared, and it was 
a manly and grieved protest against my sup- 
posed fickleness. The more my friendship 
warmed the letter, the more distinctly the 
invisible writing was revealed. I was like 
a general who receives a dispatch, in which, 
judging by the words, he seems to be in- 
formed that there is a full supply of bacon 
and molasses upon the way; but when he 
studies it carefully he perceives that the same 
letters spell different words, and that the real 
and chief significance of the dispatch is that 
his disaffection is suspected. My heart re- 
vealed the meaning of my friend’s dispatch, 
and I wrote him accordingly. And how 
many a book is written with invisible ink 
in the same way! It is alla blank to a thou- 
sand patient plodders, but a blessing to the 
one who reads with interpreting warmth in 
his eyes. One of the common jests about 
Browning is that when his “Sordello” was 
published, Douglas Jerrold, who was ill in the 
country, and read all the new books from 
town, opened the poem eagerly and began to 
read. Presently his wife heard him calling, 
and hastening in, fearing to find him worse, he 
said to her, ‘‘ My dear, will you read this, and 
tell me what you think of it?” And when, 
after a futile struggle, she replied that she 
could not understand a word of it, he ex- 
claimed, energetically, “Thank God! for I 
thought I was losing my wits.” 

To a distinctively British mind “ Sordello” 
was invisible writing. But I have known 
men and women who as they read it were 
transported to the Italy of the Middle Ages; 
the Italy to which the old Lombard cathe- 
drals point; the Italy of mingled romance 
and crime, of barbarism and civilization ; 
the age of Rudel and the troubadours; the 
time that we all so vaguely and inadequate- 
ly conceive. They say that to read it is to 
lie dreaming under the shadow of cypresses 
upon a terrace in the Villa d’Este—to behold 
in the picturesque masquerade of an age re- 
mote the passions and the genius which are 
always the same, because they are those of 
human nature. More than old histories 
teach of those times, and of all times, these 
persons find in the poem of “ Sordello.” 
Jerrold would sneer or smile, as his mood 
chanced to be, that they gazed into the dark, 
and peopled the fog with their own fancies. 
But I should not wonder if the poem were an 
invisible writing which was truly blank to his 
cold eye, but which to their warm sympathy 
reveals an exquisite meaning. How often 
have I not heard some one read what seemed 
an idle rhyme with a tone of rollicking fun 
and a ludicrous ting-a-ling-ling! But when 
I read it a great fire seemed suddenly to blaze 
up in my heart, and the lines were full of 
tho tenderest and most melancholy music. 
It is not thai I am a great critic, or that Iam 


gifted with profound insight, but only that | 





on what seems to be a blank surface warmth 
reveals a writing full of significance. 

I think we find this kind of writing else- 
where than on paper and in books. A young 
man or boy prefers one person among all 
those whom he is in the habit of seeing. 
With some persons he is painfully shy and 
awkward. He can not even command his 
grammar so as to speak correctly, and he 
seems to have nothing to say that is not 
contemptible. He burns and chafes inward- 
ly, and to escape is to be relieved of an incu- 
bus of himself. Other persons silence him. 
He longs to speak; and if, indignant at the 
constraint, he bursts into words, it is only to 
regret it, and to doom himself to farther si- 
lence. Others, again, make him volatile, ex- 
travagant, foolish. Like a tipsy man, he 
giggles and laughs hysterically, and says a 
hundred things which vainly he would un- 
say. Coarse jokes and foul innuendoes flow 
from his lips, and the youth is startled and 
ashamed of himself, which does not seem to 
be himself, but some foolish changeling. 
Then comes the person whom of all men the 
youth prefers. His coming is like that of 
the cool, serene, dewy morning after a night 
of fever and passion. Once more the world 
is created. Once more hope and faith and 
purity seem no bewildered estrays in the 
world, but the familiar facts of life. This 
person—for it may be either a man or a wom- 
an—quickens every noble pulse in the young 
man’s heart. He is master of himself. It is 
easy for him to speak, and he is surprised by 
the thick-thronging thoughts that occur to 
him. Whatever is noble and generous seems 
to him best, and in that moment and in that 
presence he feels that he is truly himself. He 
is right, that glowing, blooming, beautiful 
youth—the youth in whom once more Apollo 
comes, and all heroes and holy men are pos- 
sible. He is right; and when he believes 
and hopes and loves he is most himself. All 
that is the meaning of his being, and that is 
revealed upon the daily blank of his life by 
the warm and lofty and inspiring sympathy 
of the man whom his heart follows. That 
sympathy is the heat that reveals the invisi- 
ble writing, and lo! it is a hymn of praise. 

Do we not see the same truth illustrated 
among others of our fellow-passengers? One 
of the loveliest whom I have ever known 
was Lucy, and I think Wordsworth must have 
known another very like her, or he could 
never have been so fond of that simple name. 
Every body said that she was the most ami- 
able little woman that was ever known, but 
nobody said much more. Always modest, 
attentive, obliging ; the small duties of her 
life were all punctually done. Her parents 
were not rich; the family was large, and 
Lucy, the oldest child, was nurse and doctor 
and maid and cook and lady, and whomsoever 
else she was required to be. She was very 
comely, and in her dress and her manner there 
was nothing rude or careless or without 
taste. “Oh yes; sweet as sugar,” said every 
body ; “but as flavorless. She has no snap; 
no character : it is all monotonous goodness.” 
She seemed a surface unsullied, indeed, but 
blank. And when I used to hear Melodio 
sing Moore’s lines— 

“Take back the virgin page, 

‘White and unwritten still; 

Some hand more calm and sage 
The leaf must fill”— 

I turned and looked at Lucy, who listened 
without the least sentimentality in her as- 
pect, and I said to myself, half in despair, 
that she was that white page, and unwritten 
she would remain forever. 

Now if we do not see any thing, the reason 
is not necessarily that there is nothing to be 
seen—it may be that we are blind. By- 
and-by Harry came into the village where 
Lucy lived, and where I was then living. 
We had all thought her a blank page; but 
was Memnon dumb because through the 
night he was a stone image, and did not fill 
the world with music until the dawn touched. 
his lips? Was there nothing written upon 
the paper which the prisoner held in his 
hand because it seemed all a blank, until 
the warm sunshine revealed the writing that 
directed him how surely to escape? Harry 
came, and Lucy was an unwritten page no 
longer. Her very beauty deepened and was 
transfi — another, yet the same.” All 
the character that had seemed to be only a 
possibility was at once a reality. Yesterday 
she was “a goody ;” to-day wit, feeling, in- 
telligence, were all positive and fascinating. 
The effect was most ludicrous. None of the 
young fellows had ever thought of being in 
love with Lucy, when suddenly Harry came, 
and every youth was jealous. The reason 
was plain enough. Harry brought love, and 
in that divine heat all the celestial writing 
that had been invisible in Lucy was revealed 
in immortal beauty. Love was the inter- 
preter. For the first time she knew herself 
when love came, and we also knew her. 
Harry had wrought a miracle, but it was a 
miracle of every day. ioe 

The consciousness of this invisible writing 
makes one very patient of those who are 
called commonplace people. To a man who 
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has once found a diamond in a dust heap, 
even dust is valuable for its possibilities ; 
and he who, by holding it to the fire, has 
drawn from the blankest paper the precious 
secret inscribed upon it, respects all blank 
papers afterward. Wait till the common- 
place is triea by sympathy, and you will 
see a thousand times what uncommon qual- 
ities that warmth of sympathy discloses. 
Sometimes, indeed, the revelation will be 
grotesque, like Charles Lamb’s silent man, 
whose silence and dullness he had decided to 
be a blank full of the most significant imvis- 
ible writing. But, warmed by the prospect 
of dumplings for dinner, the writing sudden- 
ly appeared, and it was only “Them’s the 
jockeys forme!” But, on the other hand, 
let a mishap befall the train or the steamer 
by which you are traveling, and the man who 
seemed.to you so blank will suddenly shine 
all. dbver with heaven’s own characters of 
coolness, energy, and wise intelligence. Re- 
member Memnon and invisible writing, dear 
‘Milo, and be patient. 
Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CROCHETED AND KNITTED GARMENTS. 


illustrate this week many pretty and use- 
ful garments made of Berlin wool. The 
best black and white zephyr wool, either sin- 
gle or double, is sold for from 12 to 15 cents 
an ounce; split zephyr is 20 cents an ounce; 
four and eight fold wool of common colors is 20 
cents ; high, bright colors, and the new gas-light 
green, blue, and shaded wools, cost from 20 to 
85 cents an ounce. The Saxony yarn, finer 
than single zephyr, but coarser than split zephyr, 
is used for fine knitting and embroidery on hon- 
ey-comb canvas. It costs 30 cents an ounce. 
Breakfast shawls are now crocheted in Af- 
‘ghan or Tunisian stitch, as this firm stitch is not 
easily drawn out of shape. The ground is usual- 
ly chinchilla wool; the border is embroidered, 
‘or is shaded scarlet or blue, and is edged with 
fringe. They cost from $4 50 to $8. Fringe 
is added this season to most crocheted garments. 
Ladies’ sleeveless jackets for the house, and to be 
worn beneath cloaks, are crocheted of double 
zephyr, and shaped to the figure as prettily as 
any basque, fashioned by darts and side forms: 
price $4 50. Slashed sacques for small chil- 
‘dren are of bright blue or cherry double zephyr, 
in Afghan stitch, with white border. of single 
zephyr in shell stitch: price $3 25. Those for 
infants are of split zephyr. A soft, warm scarf, 
caHed the sea-foam scarf, is of white double 
zephyr, in knotted shell stitch: price $2 50. 
Smaller scarfs for children are in stocking stitch, 
twenty-four rows lengthwise of the scarf: these 
are $1. Hoods for baby girls have a white split 
.zephyr veil covering them, overwrought with silk 
floss: these are $2 50. Plainer ones, in Af- 
-ghan stitch, are $150. For boy babies are 
‘white turbans in thick Afghan stitch, edged 
‘with a scallop of color, and a band of swan’s- 
‘down: $1 50. Infants’ shirts of fine Saxony 
tyarn, knitted in ribs, are $1 25 to $2. For 
‘children in short clothes are heavy overalls of 
white wool, a combination of drawers and leg- 
gings, to be worn outside the shoes: price $2 50. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Preparation for the approaching gift season 
begins to be seen in the fancy stores, where are 
sold designs for the embroidery on canvas now 
so much in vogue for ornamenting fanciful arti- 
cles of furniture. Fine embroideries in wool and 
silk are now imported with the design done in 
quarter stitch—that is, four small stitches in the 
place of one cross stitch. The purchaser then 
fills out the background with double cross stitch, 
oblong stitch, or some other simple stitch that is 
easily and quickly done, and is heavy enough to 
throw the fine work of the design into relief. 
Pale blue and Nile green ‘‘ fillings” are much 
used, as they match Pompadour furniture, and 
display effectively the designs of shaded autumn 
leaves, now wrought on cushions, screens, and 
pillows. Gobelin designs in the faint tints of 
tapestry require dark, rich backgrounds. Bead- 
ed pieces, of white beads shaded to gray, and en- 
livened by a few black and gilt beads, are not 
new, but are liked because they can have a back- 
ground of any color to correspond with the color 
that prevails in the room. The long, loose satin 
stitch is showy, but frays easily. 

The piéce de résistance with ladies given to 
‘ embroidery is a banner screen to place before the 
grate. ‘Tropical flowers and fruits, with beauti- 
fully shaded leaves, are the designs for these. 
Sometimes they are framed, as a picture, itt bam- 
‘boo or in gilt frames; but the latest fancy is for 
:a standard of rose-wood, ebony, or gilt, from which 
the banner swings. The wooden standard costs 
from $7 50 to $15; large bamboo frames are 
$16. Light-screens, for shading the eyes when 
reading er sewing by gas-light, are useful and 
pretty. They may also be held in the hand as 
fire-screens, as the handle can be separated from 
ithe stand. The small banner, wrought in bead- 
‘work, costs $3; in satin stitch, $4; in fine quar- 
‘ter stitch, $5. One pretty design for $5 50 has 
‘the background traced in pale blue silk stitches, 
‘requiring only to be crossed to complete the pic- 
‘ture. The material for filling is furnished with 
‘this. The stands for light-screens are of gilt, 
‘porcelain of various colors, and of bronze, and 
‘cost from $3 to $6. 

A stripe for the centre of an Oriental chair is 
also a favorite piece of embroidery. Those most 
sold have the design begun in cross stitch. They 


for completing them. Persian designs are ad- 
mired for these i Narrower stripes are 
sometimes added each side of the wide stripe. 
These cost from $4 to $16. Narrow bands for 
shawl straps, and long enough for bell-ropes, cost 
from $2 25 to $4. For a sofa-pillow are designs 
commenced in cross stitch, with materials for 
finishing, costing from $2 to $15. Slippers for 
gentlemen are worked on canvas, kid, cloth, or 
velvet ; for ladies are Persian designs on vel- 
vet. Lambrequin drapery for brackets is shown 
wrought in Egyptian designs of mummies and 
sphinxes, some costing $25. For rugs, sofa- 
pillows, bed and carriage rugs, the Persian pat- 
terns are selected. For chamber furniture there 
are towel racks in designs of shaded beads, cost- 
ing $2 50; the wooden frame for the rack is 
from $1 to $5. Frames for hat racks for a bed- 
room cost from $2 to $10 ; a medallion contains 
a monogram or bouquet of flowers wrought by 
the giver. A new gift for gentlemen is a spring 
boot-jack with an embroidered foot-rest: price 
$6. Another boot-jack is quite a piece of furni- 
ture, having an embroidered screen front: price 
$20. A slipper-holder is a case to be hung on 
the wall for holding slippers. The frame of wal- 
nut costs from $2 to $6, and the wrought piece 
on canvas $5. Hair, clothes, and hat brushes 
of rose-wood and of yellow ivory have medallions 
to be filled by the embroidered monogram of the 
owner. 


GUIPURE AND POINT LACE WORK. 


The guipure and point lace work introduced 
in this country by the Bazar has grown into 
great favor. Ladies make at small expense 
many tasteful and pretty things of guipure net, 
such as tidies, covers for cushions, vestibule and 
window curtains formed of alternate blocks of 
Swiss muslin and net, pillow shams, coverlets, 
and infants’ afghans, with colored quilted silk 
lining. There has been some difficulty in ob- 
taining the materials, but they are now found at 
all the fancy stores. Squares of plain guipure 
net, with twenty-five or twenty-six stitches in a 
square, are sold for 15 cents. This net is hand- 
made, and may be cut without raveling. If 
larger pieces are required, another net is darned 
to these. A single square, mounted in a frame 
ready for working, with the design of the lace 
darned in one corner for a pattern, and the linen 
thread for darning, costs $1 25 or $1 50. It is 
cheaper, however, to buy a box of nine squares, 
with one pattern commenced, three extra pat- 
terns, and darning linen, for $3 50. Single 
squares, finished and ready for mounting on col- 
ored satin cushions, or to use as tidies, cost from 
50 cents to $4. 

Point lace is much used for pillow-slips, bu- 
reau covers, tidies, etc. The braid for making 
it costs from $1 to $1 25 a piece, measuring 
from twelve to eighteen yards. The linen thread 
necessary is like that used for guipure lace, and 
costs 7 cents for a small ball, or 50 cents for a 
spool of 500 yards. 


FURS. 


Boas of fur are the fashionable choice this 
season, notwithstanding collars are far more 
comfortable. ‘These boas vary in length from a 
mere neck-tie to those two yards long; a yard 
and a half or three-quarters is the favorite length. 
When made of fur having long fleece the boa is 
round; the shorter furs, such as mink and seal- 
skin, are usually flat boas, Muffs are small and 
round, and the handsomest are furnished with 
‘thick faille ribbon, in preference to tassels of 
passementerie or fur. 

The novelty this winter is sets of silver or 
black fox. ‘These are very rare, and are as 
costly as Russian sable. ‘The. long fur is light 
gray, with occasionally a longer hair tipped with 
silver. It is as soft and downy as marabout 
feathers, and almost as perishable. A small. 
muff of it costs $250. This fur is now prized 
above any other for trimming velvet cloaks. A 
border of fox fur half an inch wide on the leather 
side, making a trimming nearly three inches 
wide, as the fleece is long, costs from $10 to 
$12 a yard. 

The black marten fur, sometimes called Alas- 
ka sable, is still considered exceedingly stylish. 
A set of it of excellent quality, consisting of long 
round boa and small muff, may be had for $25 ; 
some handsomer specimens cost $30 or $40. 
This is the popular and inexpensive fur trim- 
ming for cloth, cashmere, silk, and velvet. In 
selecting this trimming readers are advised to 
buy that costing $3 or $4 a yard, instead of 
lower-priced qualities, made worthless by dyes, 
or so badly dressed that the odor of the animal 
is discovered when the fur is worn in a warm 
room. A single narrow fur border, showing only 
two or three inches on the right side, is more sty]- 
ish than a broader one or a double row of fur. 

There is nothing new to relate of sables. Mink, 
though not so universally worn as formerly, is 
still a most desirable fur. Medium sets of dark 
mink of good quality cost from $60 to $80, ac- 
cording to length of boa; choicest dark mink 
sets are $125. Coarse light mink is sold very 
low. 

Evening sets of ermine are small round muffs 
and very long boas, often more than two yards 
in length, wound around the neck. Fine sets 
cost from $45 to $55, according te the length 
of the boa. Very fine chinchilla sets are also 
worn on dressy occasions: price $50. 

A boa and muff of fur seal make an inexpen- 
sive and serviceable set that will be worn by 
young ladies and misses. The boa costs from 
$5 to $25, the muff from $12 to $20. 

Fur sacques, the most comfortable of all 
cloaks, are short this year, measuring from 
twenty-four to twenty-six inches, and are made 
quite loose below, or else slashed to give room 
for a bouffant tournure. The newest have bell- 
shaped sleeves (half-flowing), but the close coat 





cost from $8 to $20, with zephyr wool furnished 


in favor is of velvet-like fur seal, not in its nat- 
ural wood brown color, but that dyed a dark 
maroon shade. ‘These are often bordered with 
other furs ; but plain, untrimmed sacques, hand- 
somely fitted, are in best taste. $75 is the low- 
est price for a sacque of good sound seal-skin, 
and this will not be of finest quality ; handsomer 
qualities cost from $100 to $150. ‘The various 
curly furs called Astf@khan are still worn in 
sacques. The reader is warned against buying 
these at very low prices, as those sold for $25 or 
$30 are apt to be of unseund leather that will 
not last a single winter. It is better economy 
to pay a reliable furrier $40 for an Astrakhan 
sacque that he will warrant to be of good, sound 
skins, though not of fine quality. $75 buys a 
handsome curled fur sacque, and many cost as 
high as $150 or $200. Sets of these black furs 
are usually preferred for deep mourning. 

For children there are sets of squirrel lock, 
made of the sides of the Siberian squirrel. The 
tiny muff and boa cost from $5 to $7. Sacques 
of white cony are shown for children of from 
three to twelye years, and are also made for in- 
fants: these cost from $13 to $20. 

Fur turbans for gentlemen have higher round 
crowns than those formerly worn. Made of 
seal, the fashionable fur for gentlemen, they 
cost from $12 to $15; Astrakhan turbans are 
$6. The seal-skin facing on the collar and 
cuffs of a gentleman's overcoat costs from $30 
to $40. 

Carriage robes of white arctic fox fur are 
still the choice for ladies’ use: they cost from 
$100 to $125. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
fancy-work, to Messrs. A. SeLic ; and JOHNSON, 
Burns, & Co. ; and for furs, to Messrs. C. G. 
GuntHER’s Sons; F. W. Lasax’s Son; and D. 
D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 

PRESIDENT GRANT, while at Bangor during 
the recent grand railway celebration, did hon- 
orable duty as the national kisser. The editor 
of the Portland Tribune happened to be so near 
him when he kissed the great bevy of Bangor 
girls at Norambega Hall that he could bear wit- 
ness to the fact that it was not a feat of mere 
passive endurance. He met the gay beauties 
half-way. His face was as impassive as ever, 
but there was unmistakable fire in his eyes. 
The girls were those who represented the sev- 
eral States in the procession, and, of course, it 
was in their representative rather than their per- 
sonal character that they were kissed. Still, if 
there had been one hundred States, we are con- 
vinced the President would have performed his 
whole duty in the premises. 

—Joun Ruskin says: ‘Though I have kind 
invitations enough to visit America, I could not 
even for a couple of months live in a country so 
miserable as not to possess any castles.” 

—It was recently reported that the Empress 
EvGeinie had completed a new history of Mary 
Queen of Scots. e work, however, was actu- 
ally written by Professor Perit, of Beauvais. 
The Empress, who is of Scotch descent, has 
taken great interest in the preparation of the 
book, and has supplied some historical papers 
bearing on the subject, but is not otherwise re- 
sponsible for the authorship. The French pro- 
fessor approached his task with a firm belief in 
the guilt of Queen Mary, but was compelled by 
the evidence he discovered to change his opin- 
ion, and the book is another vindication of her 
reputation. 

—‘*Mrs. Partington”’ is delivering a lecture in 
all those funny little villages in New England, 
without any subject. It contains no “‘ views.” 

—M+r. GEorGE VANDENHOFF has anew history 
of the exodus from Eden. One chapter is as 
follows: ‘‘The devil drove woman out of Para- 
dise, but he could not drive Paradise out of 
woman.” 

—How odd that Miss Miriam Cots, author- 
ess of ‘‘The Sutherlands’ and other novels, 
should become a “‘ Mrs. Harris !’’—a Mrs. S1p- 
neY 8. Harris, of this city. To that extent 
has she changed her “local habitation and her 
name.”” 

—RvsIn1 is said to have discovered a splendid 
tenor, of the name of DEVILEIER, at Boulogne. 
The owner of this desirable voice is now having 
it cultivated under the auspices of the discov- 
erer. 

—A prominent clergyman of Ohio, the Rev. 
GEORGE Brown, D.D., ded last week at Spring- 
field, at the age of eighty. He was formerly 
president of a college at Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and had been a clergyman for fifty-six 
years. . 

—M. Hanke, the well-known banker, of Den- 
mark, who lived many years in Paris, and owns 
a splendid residence on the Champs Elysées, 
was the chief counselor of the French Minister 
of Finance in conducting the heavy financial 
operations arising out of the German indemnity. 

—Tuomas GADSDEN, a member of the histor- 
ical old family of South Carolina GapspDENs, and 
onee a prominent politician of that State, died 
last week, aged seventy-three. 

—A London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser intimates that Lord Wat- 
TER CAMPBELL, & brother of the Marquis of 
Lorne, is engaged to an American young lady 
of great personal attractions and considerable 
wealth, the daughter of a hotel proprietor in 
this city. Lord W. C. is third son of the Duke 
of Argyle, and is twenty-three years of age. He 
is, or was until recently, connected with an em- 
inent mercantile house down town, and is said 
to display the proverbial aptitude and thrift of 
his countrymen. 

—At present the ex-Emperor of France is 
compelled to rough it on an income of $25,000 
a year; but when his wife realizes on her Span- 
ish property it will be increased to $80,000 

—Madame Marie SEEBacH has engaged to 
write fifty letters for the Presse, of Vienna, re- 
lating to what she saw and heard in this coun- 


try. 

—The Rev. Jozn 8. Epwarps, of Marshall- 
town, Tennessee, is said to have inherited a great 
estate in England. In 1772 Ropert EpWARDs, 
his grandfather, leased to the crown a valuable 
piece of land for ninety-nine years. The lease 





sleeve is generally preferred. The sacque most 





expired on the 19th day of last July, and Mr. E. 





& WituraMs, of Marshalltown, that he, with 
thirty-four other persons, was heir to the estate, 


which has now reached the almost fabulous 
value of $82,000,000. Mr. Epwarps is a min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, hav- 
ing a charge in Grundy County, although his 
residence is in Marshalltown. 
—Hon. Russet Gurney, Recorder of Lon- 
don, and now representing the British govern- 
ment at Washington on the Claims Commission, 
went to meeting at Mr. BercHer’s church on 
the nh and evening of the last Sunday in 
October. ommodore AsHBURY ditto in the 
evening. : 
—Contrary to general opinion, the first husband 
of the late Madame Guist is still alive. In order 
to convey property to her surviving daughters 
the signature of M. De Metcy was late Yy ob- 
tained by the executors. The separation from 
his wife took place after his duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, some thirty-five years ago. 
—Colonel CuEsney’s famous: bit of sarcasm, 
the “Battle of Dorking,” has just entered upon 
the seven hundredth thousand of its sale. 
—General MARMADUKE, famous during the 
war of the rebellion as one of the sanguinariest 
of Southern chieftains, has turned his sword 
into a plowshare, and is editor, perhaps a 
(plow)share proprietor, of an agricultural paper 
in St. Louis. 
—Lovuis NaPoLeon has written, and Amyort, 
of Paris, has just published, a work on the or- 
ganization of the Prussian army. The Emperor 
is said to be at present engaged in composing a 
work on the reorganization of the French army. 
—Homg, the noted spiritualist, has been mar- 
ried to a Russian lady of some social distinction, 
and is going to bring her to the United States. 
Our contributor, Mr. Justis M‘CarrTuy, says: 
“T have been at spiritual séances, but, sinner and 
skeptic that I am, I was never allowed to sce 
any thing worth recording. But I have met Mr. 
Hog, and heard him recite oe of a half- 
humorous, half-tragic kind, and I thought the 
performance admirable. Home is rather a hand- 
some, yellow-haired man, still quite young, with 
a quick, nervous manner, and a persuasive, pen- 
etrating eye. He is just the man to have female 
devotees. I believe he tried the stage without 
success; but in a drawing-room I never heard 
a more effective reader, or rather reciter, for he 
does not read.” 
—The Baroness de Rothschild supports, at 
See, a school for the education of Jewish 
iris. 
7 —Mr. SantTLey, the chief attraction at the 
Do sy concerts, is said to be admirable in opera, 
performing in Italian and Spanish, and in some 
parts being without a rival. 
—Major A. G. ConsTABLE, the gentleman upon 
whom Chief Justice DaLy devolved the care of 
taking the opulent Parsee merchant, BYRAMJEE 
BoMANJEE CoLaH, to Bombay to be delivered 
to the jurisdiction of the courts of that country, 
is a son of the late Mr. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, 
the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, and the 
first publisher of the novels of Sir WALTER 
Scott. Major ConsTaBLe was formerly in the 
army in India, and speaks the language of that 
country with fluency. It was by his efforts that 
the fortune of Mr. CoLan was preserved, and 
Judge Daty very properly confided to him the 
delicate and responsible duty of taking Mr. Co- 
LAH back to his friends. 

—Russia has just produced a new tenor, who 
is pronounced to be the most wonderful singer 
the world has ever seen. His father, a rich pro- 
prietor of Kewno, wishing to prevent his son 
from following the bent of his inclination, and 
becoming a public performer, sent him to one of 
his distant estates to learn agriculture. Here he 
competed for the moujik’s prize, which, in some 
parts of Russia, is awarded by ancient custom to 
the native singer who can approach the nearest 
in harmony and volubility to the nightingale. 
MIEROVITCH won the prize, and escaped to St. 
Petersburg. Here he suffered the greatest hard- 
ships, singing in the streets for a scanty living, 
and ne the birds of his native province. 
Chance led him to sing one night before the hotel 
where Madame Lucca was staying during her en- 
gagement at the opera. The prima-donna was 
enraptured. She sent for him, and, learning his 
history, supplied him with means to procure 
food and clothing, then sent him to RUBENSTEIN, 
who procured his admission to the Conserva- 
toire, where he is studying manfully, and prom- 
ises to become one of the first singers of the 
age, 
=~ Rev. Enocn Sanrorp, of Raynham, 
Massachusetts, an eminent clergyman, cele- 
brated recently the seventy-sixth anniversary of 
his birth by planting an oak-tree and publish- 
ing a history of the town of Berkley, Massachu- 
setts, the place wherea century or so ago the peo- 
ple refused an organ, the gift of Bishop BERKE- 
LEY, in honor of whom the town was named. 
For many years Mr. SANFORD has occupied his 
leisure hours in calculating the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. It is stated that his as- 
tronomical calculations are accurate, and his 
eclipses come to time. He has also made it a 
practice every winter to read critically some 
such author as HomMEeR or XENOPHON. The 
Greek Testament is as familiar as the English 
version, and equally so is the patriotic literature 
of the early fathers of the Christian Church. 
His longevity is hereditary, and the oak-tree may 
have a chance to furnish shade to its planter. 
Mr. Sanrorp’s grandfather was nearly one hun- 
dred years old when he died, and Mr. Sanrorp 
still enjoys tif health and vigor of a young man. 

—MacDomaip says of one who suffered: ‘‘ Pa- 
tience had mossed her over, and made her warm, 
soft, and sweet.” 

—The personal history of Joun RoceErs, whose 
brown statuettes have made him famous, may 
be concisely stated thus: He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts. In early life he was a dry-goods 
clerk in Boston; then he learned the trade of 
machinist ; but seeing a boy modeling figures in 
clay determined his vocation. In 1856, still be- 
ing poor, and having no hope of supportin 
himself by modeling, he went West, and to 
charge of a machine-shop in Hannibal, Missouri. 
The financial crisis of the next year carried him 
to Chicago, where he was appointed clerk in the 
City Surveyor’s offiee. While there he produced 
his first finished work, the ‘‘ Checker-Players,” 
which was very well received, and followed by 
the ‘‘Town Pump” and the “Slave Auction.” 
Learning from an Italian the manner of making 
flexible moulds for casting forms, he went to 
New York, set up his studio, and prospered. 
Rogers has produced ahout forty groups in all, 





vas received notice through BoaRDMAN, Brown, 


and has sold some 50,000 copies of his works. 
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Knitted Fanchon. 


Tuts fanchon is knitted plain, in rounds going back- 
ward and forward, with blue split zephyr worsted and 
white Shetland wool, on fine steel and fine wooden 
knitting-needles, Begin with the blue split zephyr 
worsted, make a foundation of 20 st. (stitches) with 
steel knitting-needles, and knit six rounds. Then cut 
off the thread three-fifths of an inch from the last st., 
lay on the Shetland wool with a cross knot, and knit 
eighteen ‘rounds with wooden knitting-needles, going 
backward and forward. Widen 1 st. at the end of ev- 
ery second round. ‘Tie the blue worsted on in a similar 
manner, knit six rounds without widening, and again 
-work with the white wool. After alternately working 
one close blue stripe and one looser white stripe (the lat- 
ter is always widened in the manner described) eight 
times each, the fanchon has reached one-half of its 
‘size: ‘Then work one blue stripe for the middle, and 
eight more white and eight blue stripes for the other 
























with four white and four purple rounds in the manner 
described, but narrow in the last round of the third 
white stripe in the first and last three puffs; in the 
first two of these puffs narrow three times each from 
the edge, in the third puff twice, so that the number 
of stitches altogether is lessened by sixteen, From 
this it will be seen that in the fourth white stripe there 
are two puffs less, thus only nine puffs can be worked. 
Repeat the narrowing in the last round of the sixth 
eighth, and tenth white stripes; as, however, the tenth 
white stripe counts only five puffs, narrow three times 
in each. In the eleventh white stripe narrow in the 
first and last puff three times each, gather the edge 
stitches at both sides of the knitted part on a needle, 
and with purple worsted knit four rounds plain, which 
form a ribbed stripe similar to that on the front edg 
and must be knit together with this: Now edge the 
cap with a row of lace crocheted with simple white 
zephyr worsted in the following manner: 1st round.— 
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Kuitrep Fancuon. KnitTED AND. CrocHet Cap 
TO WEAR UNDER THE BONNET. 









tight, * 6 k. (knit plain); in order to work 
these very loosely, wind the thread on the 
needle three times for each; 2k. very tight, 
throwing the thread over once. Repeat from 
*. Again k. the last 2 st. tightly. In a 
similar manner knit the second white round 
plain, the third purled in the same way, and 
the fourth knit plain again. ‘These four rounds 
must form three purled rows on the right side. 
Now follow four rounds all worked tightly in 
purple worsted, which must all appear knit 
plain on the right side. Alternate regularly 



















CrocHET AND KnittED MANTELET, 
[See Page 741.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Crocuet Mantecet.—[See Page 741.] 
For pattern,and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 6* and 6°. 


half. At the end of every second round of each white stripe, how- 
ever, one stitch is now narrowed, that is, the last two stitches are 
knit together, so that in the last blue stripe 20 st. are again on-the 
needle, which are cast off after working the last round. Finally, 
trim the fanchon on the middle of the back and the ends with tas- 
sels of blue worsted. 


i se. (single crochet) on one of the purple edge stitches, + 4 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the second following edge st., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing edge st. Repeat from *. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
and 5 ch. (chain stitch), the sc. always between the middle 2 of the 4 ste. 
Finally, furnish the cap with purple silk ribbons for tying. 


Knitted Lace for trimming Mantelets, etc. 
See illustration on page 741. . 

Tuts lace, which is suitable for trimming mantelets, dresses, etc., such 

as the Crochet and Knitted Mantelet shown on this page, is worked with 


Knitted and Crochet Cap to wear under the Bonnet. 

Tus light, flexible cap for elderly ladies is designed to be worn 
under the bonnet. The original is worked with purple zephyr worst- 
ed and white split zephyr worsted ; the latter forms pufted stripes, 
which are knit purled, and separated by narrow purple stripes knit- 


de black Shetland wool and coarse steel knitting-needles. Make a founda- 

} A eS tion of 35 st. (stitches), and on this, always going backward and forward, 

ted plain closely. For the front edge of the cap, on medium-sized yy : TYVANT CNY first knit two rounds all plain. Then begin the pattern as follows: Ist 
steel knitting-needles, make a foundation of 92 st. (stitches) with ) ; 1 i j 


purple worsted, and knit five rounds plain, going backward and for- 
ward, Then begin 
the . first puffed 
stripe with double 
split zephyr worst- 
ed, Slip the first 


round.—* 1 st. sl. (slipped), 3 k. (knit plain), k. 2 st. together, twice 


t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, 
twice t. t. 0., twice 


k.2 st. together, twice 
t."%. 02, k- 2° st: to- 
gether, 4 k., k. 2 st. 
















together, t. t. 0. twice, 
st., knit the follow- Crocnet JACKET WITH SHORT SLEEVES. k. 2 st. together 
ing st. plain, draw- ‘ [See ice and i P om 749.) : twice, t. t. 0. twice, 
i ‘or pattern and description see Supplement, é - * 
ing the thread Pi No. VIl,, Figs, 16-20. PP. sl. 1 st., k. 2 st. to 





Kyittep Corr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


KNITTED AND CROCHET 
Curr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 










KNITTED AND CROCHET FRILL WITH JABOT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. XXIIL, Figs, 51-58. j 


} Fig. 1.—BrarpEeD TaLmMa,—Front. CrocHet TRIMMING FOR SLEEVELESS 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7* and 7° JackeT.—[See First Page. ] 


Fig. 2.—Braipep Tatma.—Back. : 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No, IV., Figs. 7* and 7. 
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gether, draw the sl. st. over. 2d round.—T. t. 0. once, the remainder 
all knit plain; on the t. t. o. of the preceding round always 1 k., 1 p. 
(purled). Like this round all the following rounds denoted by even num- 
bers are worked, we shall therefore make no further reference to them. 
It must be observed, however, that in order to form the points the thread 
is thrown over once each at the beginning of the 2d, 4th; 6th, 8th, 10th, 
and 12th rounds; in the 14th, 16th, 18th, and 20th rounds this t. t. 0. 
is omitted. Again throw the thread 
over at the beginning of the 22d, 24th, 
26th, 28th, 30th, and 32d rounds, 
but not in the 34th, 36th, 38th, and 
40th rounds. 3d round.—1 st. sl., 
1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 
8 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 3 k., work off the 
t. t. o. of the preceding round as st. 
5th round.—1 st. sl., 3 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 6k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 4 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 6 k. 7th round.—1 st. sl., 
1k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, 
twice k, 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together twice, t. t. 0. twice, k, 2 st. to- 
gether,9k, 9th round.—1 st. sl., 3 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together twice, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 
12k. 11th round. —i st. sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0, twice, twice 
2 st. k. together, t. t. o. twice, 
twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, twice 2 st. k. together, 
t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 
21k. 13th round.—1st. sl., 
3k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, twice 2 st. k. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 
st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 11 k., k. 3 st. to- 
eether. 15th round.—1 st. 
sl., 1 k., 2 st. k.. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together 
twice, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 
2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 8 k., 
k, 2st. together. 17th round. 
—1 st. sl., 3.k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 
st. k. together, t. t. 0. wigs, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 
4+k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 5k., k.:2 st. to- 
eether. 19th round.—1 st. sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 8 k., k. 2 st. together, tt. 0. 
tivice, k. 2 st. together, 2 k., k. 2 st. together. 21st round.—1 st. sl., 
3k., 2 st. k. together, t. t. . twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 4k.,k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 3 st. together. 23d round.—1 st. sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. "together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. to- 
wether, 8 k., k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 
0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 3 k. 
25th round.—1 st. 
»3k., k. 2 st. 





Fig. 2.—Section or Borper 
OF SLEEVELESS Basque. 


For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—FRaME-workK Cape For GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern a descri vie ae see Supplement, ) 
XVII 


together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, ! 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 4 k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. o. twice, k. | st. together, 6k. 27th round.— 
Lait a1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, twice 
2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., 

k, 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 st. ‘k. together, 





KyitTeD AND CROCHET OVERSHOE, 








t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together twice, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 9k. 29th round.—1 st. sl., 3 k., ‘ 
k, 2 st. together, t. t..o. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, 
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Fig. 1.—Stircu ror Crocuet MAnrteret. 
[See Page 740.] 








Fig. 1.—Crocuet StrEverEss Basque. 
For peters. ane description on peretee. 





XIII, Figs. 3 


i) ei 


Knitrep Petticoat. 


For description see Supplement. 


Kyitrep anp CrocHEeT MITTEN 
witH OPEN Curr. 
For description see Supplement. 





Kyitrep Epeine For CrocHeT anp Knittep Mante.et.—[See Page 740, ] 





t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 12 k. 
31st round.—1 st. sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. ao 
together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 15 k. 
33d round. oh st. sl., 3. k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o 
twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 11 k., 

k. 3 st. together. 35th round. —1 st. 
sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. 
twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. togeth- 
er, 8k.,k. 2 st. together. 37th round. 
—Ist. al. , 3k.,k. 2 st. together, t.t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. ‘together, 6 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 4 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 5 k., k. 2 st. 
together. 39th round.—1 st. sl., 1 k., 

k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 
st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, § k., 

k. 2 st. together, t. he 0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 2 k., k. 2 st. together, 8 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 
2 st. together, 3 k., k. 2 st. together. This completes one pattern figure 
of the lace. Repeat from > until the lace is of the desired length. 


Crochet Stitches, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This crochet stitch, which is used for the Crochet Mantelet 
shown on page 740, is a variation of the Tunisian crochet stitch (see 
illustration, Fig. 2, page 
749), and may be used for 
a trimming, as well as for 
working capes, children’s 
muffs, boas, foot-mufts, 
ete. After making the 
foundation, work an ordi- 
nary Tunisian pattern row 
of one round going for- 
ward and one round going 
backward. In the 2d pr. 
(pattern row) take up the 
stitches on the under side 
from the same veins of 
the foundation as in the 
Ist pr., so that this latter 
remains untouched, and 
forms a high rib or wave 
on the outside. Finish 
the 2d pr. by casting off, 
and work the 3d pr. again 
in the usual manner. In 
the 4th pr. work again as 
in the 2d, by passing the 
needle back of the 3d pr. 
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Fig. 2.--Suction or Founpa- 
TION OF FRAME-wWoRK CAPE. 


lh, 7 


KnItTED AND CROCHET OvERSHOE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. +, Figs. 47 and 48. 


through the stitches of the 2d pr., which appear on the under side like 
crosswise veins of stitches (see the stitch indicated by arrow-head on the 
Alternate regularly with this different manner of taking up 
the stitches, so that the waves or ribs are always separated by a common 
In taking up the stitches it must be observed throughout 


illustration). 


Tunisian pr. 


that the same number is preserved. 


Fig. 2.—For this crochet stitch, which is that used for the Crochet and f 
Knitted Mantelet shown’on page 740, work, first,-a Tunisian pr. also. In 
take up the loops in a similar manner, but 


the first round of the 2d pr. 
throw the thread over once between every two and two loops by laying the 


thread on the nee- 
dle from the front 
toward the back. 
In the second 
round of this pr. 
cast off together 
two loops each, 
but cast off the 
thread thrown 
over separately. 





















a 





FRAME-work Care For Girt FROM 8 To 10 
Years otp.—[See Fig. 7, Page 749. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVII., Fig. 41. 


In taking up the loops in the following pr., first lay 
the thread on the needle once from the front toward 
the back, then take up one loop from the next two 
loops ¢ ast off together, and one loop from the thread 
thrown over that lies befure these loops (see the 
arrow-head shown by the illustration). Cast off in 














this round as in the preceding pr. The illustrations 

show the stitches in full size, and no difficulty will 

be found in working them with the aid of the de- 

scriptions. The stitches are those commonly used 
, for afghans and similar articles. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Stitch FoR CROCHET AND 
ps P 
Knirrep Mantetet.—[See Page 740.] 
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would give to make her fair. 
Skin’ my t,” said the moon, as she fled. 
Tl! hide in her ,” the sunshine said. 
sea. 


ing the brook, as it babbled over the stones, 
You may put my music into her tones.” 
Sighed the wind, “ From her temple only drop 





“Let me give her brow,” said the twilight sky; 

“J will fashion a forehead fair and high, 

Fit to shelter pure thoughts and sweet.” 

Said the earth, “ Let me make the way soft for her 
feet.” 


And the godmother, “Thank you, a thousand times— 
Pleasant promises, tuneful as chimes; 

We wouldn’t be grasping—but all these things 
Early or late will spread their wings.” 


“Then steadfast truth and sincerity,” 

Said the noonday blue, “she shall have from me.” 
“T will make her heart for every guest 

Warm with my sunset fires,” said the west. 


“Oh,” murmured the deeps, “ why didn’t you say 
You wanted a wingéd spirit in clay? 

We can give her strength till she mount and see 
The beauty and awe in infinity!” 


And a landscape lapped in azure haze, 

Where the south wind blows on autumn days, 
Vowed on her fature to employ 

The depth of sorrow, the breadth of joy. 


“T will wash her soul,” said the summer rain, 
“Free forever from soil and stain.” 

“She shall have our innocence,” said the snows; 
“My freshness,” the dew on the way-side rose. 


“Wait,” whispered the heavily clustered vine; 
“She must surely have a gift of mine: 

Spirit, or sweetness, or tendrils’ clasp 

To those two little arms for a fervent grasp.” 


And at that the voices of every sprite 
Proffered treasures in sheer delight ; 
And no one could say who the givers were, 
So happy the tumult, so glad the stir. 


“1,” added at last the motherly earth, 

«* Will malse her the happiness of the hearth; 
Anq if ever, grown weary, my rest she crave, 
Some day the soft and forgetful grave.” 


“Hush!” cried the godmother—“ hush, I pray !— 
Sueh a blunder on such a day! 

You always were an enormous clod: 

Keep such presents under the sod; 


“For she lives in the spring-time, she moves in the 


sur, 

Smooth and bright may her pathway run, 

Ag if on the colors sacred and seven—” 

“Tt leads,” said her guardian angel, “‘to heaven!” 





HANNAH. 
A Nobel. 


By tae Autnor or “Jon Mairax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


** Tus is the end—the end of all,” 

So Hannah said to herself when Bernard had 
left, and she realized that they had truly parted— 
parted in anger and coldness, after many bitter 
words spoken on both sides, She repeated it, 
morning after morning, as days went wearily by ; 
and no letter came—he who was always so punc- 
tual in writing. Evidently, then, he meant the 
parting to be final. He had thrust her entirely 
out of his new life, in which she could hencefor- 
ward have no part or lot. 

This, under the circumstances, was so inevita- 
ble that at first she scarcely blamed him. She 
only blamed herself for not having long ago fore- 
seen that out of their utterly false position no 
goed end could come—no end but that, indeed, 
which had come. She had lest him in every re- 
lation—as lover, as brother, even as friend. It 
was sure to be—sooner or later; and yet when 
the blow did fall, it was a very heavy one; and 
many times a day she bent under the weight of it 
in complete abandonment of sorrow. 

Not for long, however; women with children 
can not afford to grieve for long. The very first 
morning, wken she had to explain to Rosie that 

pa was gone away home, and would not come 
otk again for a good while (she did it in Grace’s 
presence, who opened wide eyes, but said noth- 
ing), there was something in the bright face of 
her ‘‘sunshiny child” which soothed her pain. 
And when, in the strange way that children say 
the most opportune as well as inopportune things, 
Rosie sidled up to her, whispering, ‘‘ Tannie not 
going away and leave Rosie. ‘T'annie never leave 
Rosie”—she clasped her to her breast in a pas- 
sion of tenderness, which was only checked by 
Rosie’s distressed discovery of ‘‘ Tannie tying.” 

Of course Tannie immediately dried her eyes, 
and cried no more—in the child’s sight, at any 
rate. 

Nor in any body’s sight, for she was one of 
those who find it not only best, but easiest, to 
“‘die and make no sign.” Uncovering her 
wounds would only have made them bleed the 
more. Besides, what good would it have done? 
bree — a — Unless the law was 

te e only possibility of marriage for her 
and Bernard lay in that + Coa which Madame 
Arthenay had suggested, and which he, with his 
strong English feeling, and the intensity of all his 
home affections and associations, had at once set 
aside as ‘‘impossible;” and, knowing him as she 
did, Hannah agreed that it was impossible. But 
she would not have him judged or criticised by 





others who knew him lessthan she. If there was 
one little sore place in her heart, she would plas- 
ter it over—hide it until it was healed. 

Therefore, when Madame Arthenay came as 
usual, she delivered, in carefully planned phrases, 
the message Sir Bernard had left; and though 
the good old lady looked surprised, and evidently 
guessed—no woman with common womanly pen- 
etration could help guessing—that something 
painful had happened, still, as Hannah said 
nothing, she inquired nothing, but gave, with a 
tact and delicacy that won her new friend’s love 
for her whole future life, the best sympathy that 
even old friends can give sometimes—the sym- 
pathy of silence. 

They fell back into their old ways, and after a 
few days this brief, bright visit of Sir Bernard’s 
might never have been, so completely did it cease 
to be spoken of. Sometimes, in the midst of her 
innocent play, little Rosie would make a passing 
reference to ‘‘ papa,” which Aunt Hannah an- 
swered with a heart that first leaped wildly, and 
then sank down, aching with a dull, continual 
pain. Evidently, not even for his child’s sake 
would Sir Bernard write to her or have any thing 
to do with her. He had pushed out of his new 
and prosperous life not only her, but poor Rosie, 
whom he had left without asking for one good- 
by kiss. Even the father in him was destroyed 
by his wretched position with regard to herself, 
and would be more and more so as time went on. 
Perhaps it was better, even for that, that the end 
had come—that there could be no doubt as to 
their future relations any more. 

She thought so—she forced herself to think so 
—when at last the long-expected letter arrived. 
It was very brief; and he used to write whole 
sheets to her every week! And upon its court- 
eously formal tone could be put but one interpre- 
tation. 


** My pear Hannau,—I send the usual month- 
ly check doubled, that you and my daughter may 
have every luxury that Avranches affords, and 
which, indeed, my new circumstances make de- 
sirable and necessary. 

** If you do not dislike the place, I should like 
you to winter there ; and, with the friendship and 
protection of good Madame Arthenay, to try and 
make it your home—as much home as you can. 

‘*T will say no more at present, being fully oc- 
cupied with family affairs, and with others which 
time will disclose, but of which I do not wish to 
speak till they are more matured. In the mean 
time I remain always your sincere friend, 

‘* BERNARD RIVERS.” 


That was all. No anger, no reproaches, no 
love. No, nota particle—of either lover's love or 
brother’s love—of all that she had become so used 
to, gradually growing and growing, that how she 
should live on without it she did not know. Kind 
he was, kind and thoughtful still—it was his nature, 
he could not be otherwise—but all personal feel- 
ing seemed obliterated. It often happens se with 
men—at least Hannah had heard of such things 
—when thwarted passion suddenly cools down, 
like red-hot iron under a stream of water, and 
hardens into something totally unlike its old self, 
the impress of which it ever after retains. This 
is the only way of accounting for many things 
—especially for one thing which women can not 
understand—that sudden marriage after a disap- 
pointed love, which is so common and so fatal. 

Evidently he could not forgive her; could not 
restore her to even her old sisterly place with him. 
He had dropped her as completely out of his life 
as a weed out of his garden, now only an incum- 
brance and a reproach. 

Well, so it must be. Hannah wondered how 
she ever could have expected any thing else. She 
felt just a little sorry for herself—in a vague, ab- 
stract way—and fancied other people might be 
too, if they knew it all) Madame Arthenay, unto 
whom—to save all explanations—she gave Sir 
Bernard’s letter (alas, all the world might have 
read it! }—Lady Dunsmore, whose correspondence 
was as regular and affectionate as ever, but who 
now never mentioned the name ef Rivers; and, 
lastly, poor faithful Grace, who followed her mis- 
tress with yearning eyes, doing every thing that 
humble devotion could do to give her pleasure or 
to save her pain, but never saying one single word. 
These two Pariahs of society—as Hannah some- 
times in her heart bitterly called herself and her 
servant—clung to one another with a silent trust 
which was a comfort to both. 

But their greatest comfort was the child. 
Rosie flourished like a flower. Every day in her 
young life brought some new and wonderful de- 
velopment. That miraculous study of a growing 
human soul lay patent before Hannah every day, 
soothing, calming, and interesting her, till some- 
times she became almost reconciled to her pain. 
It was not the sharp agony of youth—she was ac- 
customed to sorrow—but this sorrow had come 
too late to be cured. She knew i would not kill 
her; but she also knew that it would last her life. 
She had been a long time in loving Bernard; but 
now that she did love him, it was with a depth 
and intensity which those only know to whom 
love is the last remnant of that dolce primavera— 
that sweet heart spring-time—after which nothing 
can be looked for but winter and old age. 

She wondered how her years would pass—the 
years which would make little Rosie into a wom- 
an. And she wondered very much about the 
child, how she should be educated, and where. 
Sir Bernard only spoke of their wintering at 
Avranches—having no farther plans for Rosie's 
future; nor had he ever had any that Hannah 
knew of. He had seemed to take it for granted 
that they three—she, himself, and the child— 
would always be together, and that there was no 
need to decide any thing. In what manner he 
might wish his daughter—an important personage 
now, as Miss Rivers of the Moat House—to be 
brought up, Hannah had not the slightest idea. 

However, one day, when they were driving 





through this smiling Norman country, where the 
bie gr ory of poplars had not yet. dropped a single 
leaf, and the quaint old trees of the endless ap- 
ple orchards stood each with a glowing heap of 
dropped fruit round its feet, making Rosie clap 
her hands in delight, the little woman herself set- 
tled that question. 

‘*Lots of apples! ‘Rosie likes apples. Rosie 
stay here always, and get lots of apples.” 

A sentence which startled Hannah into deeper 
and more anxious thonght than she had yet ex- 
pended on her child’s future. Truly her child’s ; 
she had now none of her ewn. She never for a 
moment deceived herself that to her happiness 
would ever come—that happiness which had fled 
from her all her life like a beautiful mirage. 
Only, by the mercy of God, she had been made 
—as she sometimes thought, with that bitter laugh 
that is akin to tears—a rugged old camel, who 
could bear endless burdens, endure weariness and 
hunger and thirst. The desert would be crossed 
some day, and she should lie down and rest. 

But, in the mean time, would it be goed for 


Rosie to remain in France, ignorant of her English | 


ties—ignorant, above all, of her father, whom al- 
ready, with the easy forgetfulness of her age, she 
seldom spoke about? What seemed at first a 
relief became to Hannah by-and-by a serious care. 

Would she be quite right in binding Sir Ber- 
nard to the promise—which she knew he himself 
would never break—that Rosie should be with 
her always? In the years to come might not this 
deprive both father and daughter of the greatest 
blessing of their lives ? 

Hannah remembered—in the utter blotting out 
of hope it was now doubly sweet to remember— 
how tenderly she had loved her own father ; how 
after her mother’s death she had been his constant 
companion and friend, with a tie so close that 
even his disapproval of the attachment between 
her and Arthur could not break it. This tie—the 
love between father and eldest daughter—Rosie 
would in all human probability never know. 

Then, too, around Bernard, so young a man 
still, would soon spring up not only new interests, 
but new ties. She tried to fancy him Sir Ber- 
nard Rivers, master of the Moat House—and 
what a noble master he would make !—beloved 
by all the country-side, bringing to it in due time 
a new Lady Rivers, fair and sweet as his first wife 
had been, and perhaps raising up in honor and 
happiness a numerous family—Rosie’s brothers 
and sisters—to whom poor Rosie would be even 
less than she was to her father—a stranger, an in- 
terloper, unto whom the dear associations of kin- 
dred blood were only a name. 

Forecasting all this, seeing it with a cruelly 
clear prevision, as the inevitable result of things, 
Hannah, even while she clasped her darling to 
her bosom, sometimes doubted whether hers were 
not a fatal love, which might one day overcloud, 
instead of brightening, the future of this her 
‘*sunshiny child.” 

“*T may have to do it some time,” she said to 
herself, not daring even in thought to particularize 
what ‘‘it” meant. ‘‘ But I can’t do it yet—not 
yet. Myone blessing—the only bit of blessedness 
left me in this world !” 

And night after night, when she lay listening 
to the soft breathing, thanking God that her 
treasure was still hers, close beside her, looking 
to her, and her alone, for the providing of every 
pleasure, the defense from every ill that the inno- 
cent young life could know, Hannah wetted her 
pillow with her tears. 

**T can not do it; even if I ought, I can not,” 
she moaned; and then let the struggle cease. She 
was not strong enough to struggle now. She 
rather let herself drift, without oar or sail, just 
where the waters carried her. Bitter waters they 
were, but she knew they were carrying her slowly 
and surely home. 

In this dreamy state she remained during the 
whole of the brief, bright lull of the St. Mar- 
tin’s summer, which lasted longer than usual in 
Normandy this year, busying herself chiefly in 
planning pleasures for the two on whom life’s 
burdens had either not yet fallen, or were near 
being laid down—the old lady and the child. 
With them, and Grace, she wandered every where 
near Avranches, and made herself familiar with 
every nook of this pleasant country, which Ber- 
nard in his letter had suggested she should try to 
substitute for “home.” Well, what did it mat- 
ter? It was little consequence where she and 
Rosie lived, so that they were far away from him. 
This must have been what he meant, and she ac- 
cepted it as such. 

With her usual habit of what he had sometimes 
called ‘‘horrid resignation,” she had almost 
grown fond of the place, and even, in a sense, was 
happy in it, when one day there arose upon the 
strange, stupor-like peace of her daily life one of 
those suddgn blasts of fate—like the equinoctial 
wind in which the St. Martin’s summer ended— 
a storm noted in this neighborhood for years by 
the destruction which it had spread. Hannah 
never heard it spoken of afterward without recall- 
ing that particular day, and all that happened 
thereon. 

The hurricane had lasted for twenty-four hours, 
and was still unabated, when, restless with stay- 
ing in-doors, she went out—alone; of course— 
which was unusual; but any danger there might 
be must not happen to the child. For herself, 
she used once rather to enjoy danger, to exult in 
a high wind, as being something to fight against ; 
but now, when she passed out of the town, and 
saw the desolation that a few hours had made— 
tall poplars, snapped like straws, lying prone at 
the road-side; apple orchards in which there was 
scarcely a tree not mutilated, and many were torn 
up completely by the roots—she ceased to delight 
in the storm. She battled with it, however, as 
long as she could, though it was almost like beat- 
ing against a stone wall; and then, unable to fight 
more, she sank, exhausted, in the first sheltered 
corner she could find. 

** How weak I must be growing!” said poor 





Hannah to herself; and, catching sight of her fa- 
vorite Mont St. Michel, the solitary rock, with its 
castled crown, looking seaward over its long stretch 
of sandy bay, the tears sprang to her eyes. Alas! 
there was no St. Michael to fight for her—no 
strong archangel to unsheath his glittering sword 
in defense of right or in destruction of wrong. 
She was a-lonely woman, with not a creature to 
defend her—neither father, brother, husband, nor 
lover. Also, she was powerless to defend her- 
self; she knew—she felt that her fighting days 
were all done. That ghostly gleam of love and 
hope which had brightened her life had passed 
away even like this St. Martin’s summer, in storm 
and tempest, and would never come back any 
more. : 

Tired—so tired that she could searcely crawl— 
Hannah retraced her steps, hastening them a lit- 
tle, as she found it was near post-time, and then 
smiling sadly at herself for so doing. What could 
the post bring her? Nothing, of course. Her 
last letter to Sir Bernard, a mere imitation of his 
own, acknowledging his money—which she had 
no conscience-stings about taking, for she spent it 
all upon Rosie—and agreeing to his proposal of 
their wintering at Avranches, had remained now 
three weeks unanswered. Better so, perhaps. 
Total silence was far less painful than such a cor- 
respondence, 

There was one English letter—for Grace— 
which, as it bore the Easterham post-mark, she 
took to her herself, and lingered half involuntari- 
ly while it was opened and read. 

**No bad news, I trust ?”—for Grace had ut- 
tered an exclamation, and seemed a good deal 
disturbed. ‘‘ No harm happened to—to any one 
belonging to you ?” 

For though Grace now seldom mentioned Jem 
Dixon’s name, they both knew that he was still 
at Easterham, slowly drinking himse!f to death— 
partly, he declared, because, since Grace left him, 
he had such a wretched home. Continually there 
was the chance of hearing that he had come to 
some ill end, and Hannah was uncertain how 
much Grace might feel it, or whether, in that 
case, she would not desire to go back at once to 
her sister’s children, for whom she had had so 
strong an affection. 

‘*No, ma’am,” she said, looking at Miss Thel- 
luson half inquisitively, half compassionately, ‘‘it’s 
no harm, so to speak, come to any“body. It’s 
only a wedding that they tell me of, a wedding I 
didn’t expect, and I’m very sorry for it.” 

‘Of some friend or relation of yours—and you 
don’t quite like it, I see? Never mind, it may 
turn out better than yow think; marriages some- 
times do, I suppose.” 

A commonplace, absently uttered sentiment; 
but Hannah was often very absent now. Life 
and its interests seemed fading daily from her, as 
from people who are going to die, and from whom, 
mercifully perhaps, all the outer world gradually 
recedes, growing indistinct and colorless as at 
twilight time ; but also calm—very calm. She 
could not rouse herself even into her old quick 
sympathy with other people’s troubles, though she 
saw that Grace was very much troubled about 
this letter, and continued so all day. Once upon 
a time the kind mistress would have questioned 
her about it, but now she took no notice, not till 
the two were together in the nursery, sharing the 
little bit of innocent fun with which Rosie always 
concluded their day. For Rosie was the drollest 
little woman at her bed-time, playing such antics 
in her bath, and carrying on the most amusing 
conversation while she ate her supper, that nei- 
ther aunt nor nurse could forbear laughing. But 
to-night it was different, and the sharp little eyes 
soon detected that. 

‘¢ Look, Tannie,” she whispered, mysteriously, 
‘*Dacie tying. Dacie hurt herself, p’raps. Poor 
Dacie tying.” 

And in truth Grace, who stood behind her mis- 
tress and the child, had just wiped her eyes upon 
the towel she held. 

“‘No; I haven't hurt myself, and it isn’t my- 
self I’mcrying for. Never mind me, Miss Rosie.” 

‘¢ But we do mind, don’t we?” and Miss Thel- 
luson put her hand kindly on the nurse’s shoulder 
as she knelt. ‘‘You shall tell me all about it 
presently. In the mean time, don’t vex yourself 
more than you can help. Nothing in life is 
worth grieving for very much—at least, I often 
think so.” And Hannah sighed. ‘‘ We have 
but to do our duty, and be as content as we 
can. Every thing is passing away—soon pass- 
ing away.” 

Grace's tears fell only the faster. ‘‘It isn’t 
myself, ma’am—oh, please don’t think that! I 
am not unhappy now. You are so kind to me, 
and then I have Miss Rosie; but what vexes me 
is this wedding I've heard about, and how people 
will take it, and—” 

‘¢Oh, I dare say it will all come right soon,” 
said Hannah, listlessly, rocking her little one in 
her arms, and feeling that love and lovers and 
weddings were things belonging to a phase of ex- 
istence as far back as the world before the flood. 
‘* Who may the people be? Any body I know?” 

Grace stopped a minute before she answered, 
and then said, dropping her eyes, ‘‘ Is it possible, 
ma’am, that you don’t know ?” 

‘* How should I know ?” 

“T thought—I have been thinking all day, 
surely he must have told you.” 

‘¢Who told me?” 

‘¢ Master—Sir Bernard. It’s his wedding that 
my sister tells me about. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

‘All the blood in Hannah’s heart stood still. 
Had it not been for the unmistakable meaning of 


Grace’s sorrow, and the necessity of self-command - 


that it enforced, she might have fainted ; but her 
strong will conquered. She did not ‘‘give way,’ 
as women call it, by any outward sign. 

‘Is Sir Bernard married? There must be 
some mistake. He would, as you say, certainly 
have told me,” 

‘*No; I didn’t mean that he was exactly mar- 
ried, but that he is going te be. All the village 
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says it. And to the last person I’d ever have 
thought he would marry—Miss. Alice Melville.” 

‘¢ Hush !” said Hannah, glancing at the child; 
for Rosie, already growing a dangerous little per- 
son to speak before, was listening with all her 
eyes and ears. Happily, in the silence into which 
his name had fallen, she had not yet learned to 
identify ‘‘ papa” with ‘‘Sir Bernard,” so that as 
soon as she had got over her natural indignation 
at seeing aunt and nurse speaking of something 
which did not include her, who at this hour es- 
pecially was always their sole object of attention, 
she curled sleep:iy down in Tannie’s arms, a 
round little ball, with the pink toes sticking out 
from under the white night-gown—begging ear- 
nestly for ‘‘ ‘ Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie,’ just once, once more.” 

And Hannah sang it, without a mistake, which 
the small listener would have detected immedi- 
ately—without a break in her voice either. For 
Grace also was listening—Grace, who might go 
back to Easterham any day, and tell Easterham 
any thing. Not that she thought Grace would, 
but she might. And now, above all, whatever 
Easterham guessed, it must never be given the 
slightest certainty that Sir Bernard had ever been 
aught to her except a brother-in-law. 

Therefore Hannah laid Rosie peacefully in her 
crib, going through all the little ceremonies of 
tucking in and smoothing down, the ‘‘ one, one 
more ‘ittle song,” and the ‘‘ two tisses,” which 
had been their mutual nightly delight for so long. 
Then she left her darling happy and at rest, 
and walked slowly down stairs, Grace following. 
Thankfully would she have fled away, and hidden 
herself any where out of sight, but this could not 
be. So she looked steadily in her servant's face. 

‘Now tell me all about this report concern- 
ing Sir Bernard.” 

It was a very natural and probable one, as re- 
ports go, and seemed to have been generally ac- 
cepted at Easterham. The two were continually 
seen together at the Grange and the Moat House, 
and it was said they only waited for their mutual 
mourning to end, in order to fix their wedding- 
day. More especially as, many years ago, when 
they were mere boy and girl, they were supposed 
to have been fond of one another. 

‘*She was fond of him, at any rate,” Grace 
declared. ‘‘ We servants all thought so when 
I lived at the Grange. She was a nice, pretty 
young lady, too. But she isn’t young now, of 
course; not pretty either; only she is very, very 
good — capital about parish things, and so on; 
and the kindest heart in the world to poor folks’ 
children. She was so kind to mine,” added 
Grace, with a sob. 

Hannah again laid her hands soothingly on 
her servant’s shoulder, but with a strangely ab- 
sent look. 

‘*Not young—not pretty—only very good. 
She would make a good wife to him, no doubt.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, hesitating. ‘* Only— 
who'd ever have thought of master’s wanting 
her? I didn’t, I’m sure. Why, nice as she is, 
she isn’t fit to hold a candle to—” 

Hannah stopped her, terrified. ‘‘ Hush, you 
forget yourself. Sir Bernard’s servant has no 
right to discuss his future wife. You will dis- 
please me exceedingly if you say another word 
on the subject.” 

Had there been the slightest betrayal on Han- 
nah’s part, the poor nurse’s heart would have 
overflowed. As it was, she was simply bewil- 
dered. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Thelluson. Us 
poor servants have no right, I suppose, to be sor- 
ry for our betters. But I was sorry many a 
time, because I thought—” 

‘*Think nothing at all, say nothing at all, 
either to me or to any one. My sister has been 
dead three years; her husband is at perfect lib- 
erty to marry again as soon as he chooses. And 
he could hardly marry a better person than Miss 
Melville. I am—very glad.” 

**Are you?” said Grace, looking at her very 
earnestly. And then Hannah, driven to bay, 
and feeling the fierce necessity of the moment, 
looked back at Grace and, almost for the first 
time in her life, acted a lie. 

** Certainly. Why should I not be glad of my 
brother-in-law’s marriage ?” 

There was no answer, of course. Grace, com- 
pletely puzzled, ventured no more; but putting 
the letter in her pocket, begged pardon once 
again, and, sighing, went away. 

So far, then, Hannah was safe. She had 
borne the blow, nor allowed her servant to sus- 

t what a death-blow it was; nay, she had 
even succeeded in concealing the fact that it had 
come upon her unawares. Poor innocent h 
crite! the lessons taught by the last bitter year 
and a half had not been lost upon her. But 
when Grace was gone she sat utterly paralyzed. 

Over and over again she had repeated to her- 
self that all was at an end between her and Ber- 
nard; but.she had never contemplated such an 
end as this. So sudden, too—scarcely six weeks 
from the time she had parted from him—when 
he had been her ardent, despairing, desperate 
lover; furious because she would not sacrifice 
every thing for him, as he said he was ready to 


do for her. And now he was quite ready to 
marry another woman. Could it betrue? Was 
it probable—possible ? 


Something in Hannah’s secret heart whispered 
that it was; that his impulsiveness of tempera- 
ment, his extreme affectionateness and corre- 
sponding need of affection, made a hasty mar- 
riage like this, to one whom he knew well, and 
who had always been fond of him, not incompre- 
hensible even to her. And yet—and yet— 

‘*He might have waited—just a little while; 
have mourned for me just for a few weeks—a few 
months—as he did for my poor Rosa.” 

And her tears dropped fast—fast; not the 
scalding tears of youth, but very bitter tears, nev- 
ertheless. She had loved him so well, had en- 
dured so much for him, had had such a bright 





dream of what she was to him. Could it have 
been only a dream? Would any other woman 
be just_as dear to him as she? And though she 
did not faint, or shriek, or moan, or do any of 
those desperate things which tragic heroines are 
supposed to indulge in upon hearing of the mar- 
riage of their lovers; though she went to bed 
and slept, and rose next morning just as if noth- 
ing had happened, still Hannah felt that some- 
thing happened thing which would 
make the world look never quite the same as it 
looked yesterday. 

That yesterday was the last day she crossed 
the threshold for two whole weeks. The doctor 
said she ought not to have gone out in the high 
wind ; that, out of health as she was before, it 
had caught her & some way, affected her breath- 
ing, smitten her at her heart. At which Miss 
Thelluson smiled. She knew she was ‘‘smitten 
to the heart.” 








FLOWERING-SUNDAY. 


~~. IVERSARIES kept in remembrance of 
the dead should touch a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of the living—soon themselves to 
be numbered among them. Yet are there per- 
sons who, so far from finding in their recurrence 
calmness, peace, and consolation, dread them, 
as they shun all sights, sounds, thoughts, or 
words which in any way remind them of their 
own inevitable doom. 

Yet surely, avart from the affection we owe to 
those we have lost, what can be more just than 
to spare them an occasional, remembrance, and 
at the same time what more salutary than to 
snatch from the hours we so willingly devote to 
pleasure, and so readily accord to business, oc- 
casional times and seasons for the contemplation 
of our own daily approaching journey on the 
same untried road ? 

‘There are so many days in the course of the 
year consecrated to pleasure, to frivolity, to busi- 
ness, to all that interests, diverts, and profits the 
living, shall we grudge the dead one solitary an- 
niversary in these times, when we are in such 
haste to set aside our weeds and strip off our 
mourning? For the most part, scarcely are the 
dead removed from our sight before they are for- 
gotten. And yet they loved us well—nay, they 
love us still. ‘The Book which can not err de- 
clares that ‘‘love is stronger than death,” and 
the thought is dear to our hearts ; it is by a spon- 
taneous impulse that we believe in “‘ the com- 
munion of saints.” 

To consecrate a special day, then, to the con- 
sideration of death is not only an act of justice, 
since it prompts us to pay our tribute of affection 
to the departed, but it is ‘‘ greatly wise,” as an 
exercise of self-discipline and forethought in be- 
half of our own best interests. 

The Roman Catholic Church has preserved, 
among the other customs of the early Christians, 
that of practically reminding her children of the 
evanescence of their lives, in the simple and 
touching little ceremony of Ash-Wednesday, 
when men, women, and even little infants kneel 
before the altar, while the priest, signing each 
one on the forehead with the emblem of contri- 
tion and penance, recalls to him his mortality 
in the solemn words, ‘‘ Memento, homo, quia 
pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.” 

The observance of All-Souls Day was main- 
tained in England until the end of the sixteenth 
century, as appears by a council held at Oxford 
in 1622; but the usage of visiting the graves of 
departed friends on that day is now confined to 
the Continent. 

There is, nevertheless, still a remote corner of 
the country where this pious custom has sur- 
vived to our own times, and is followed with a 
fervor and a zeal as edifying as devout ; the sea- 
son, however, so far from corresponding with 
that of the ancient calendar, and fixed late in 
the autumn, is here chosen at early spring-tide. 
Both-:seem appropriate, and both are suggestive, 
but of an entirely different class of associations. 

The annual frequenting of church-yards, and 
decking of graves on a prescribed day, are more 
or less strictly maintained in more than one 
part of Wales ; but it is in Monmouthshire that 
it is carried out with real fervor and enthusiasm. 
Within that county and on its immediate bor- 
ders ‘‘ Flowering-Sunday” is still a festival cele- 
brated alike by all classes ; distinctions of rank 
and social position, as well as of religious belief, 
being forgotten in the presence of a common in- 
terest so absorbing. 

The Sunday thus distinguished is that known 
to the Christian world as Palm-Sunday; and 
as it approaches the probabilities of favorable 
weather are weighed and canvassed with consid- 
erable anxiety; for, although a blue sky and 
genial temperature are naturally welcomed as a 
great boon, yet the pilgrimage is sure to be con- 
scientiously performed by all who are not actually 
bedridden, whatever the state of the atmosphere. 

So sacred, indeed, is deemed the duty which 
this day recalls that the light has scarcely dawn- 
ed before—as if emulating the zeal of the holy 
women of old, who started ‘‘ very early in the 
morning, on the first day of the week,” to carry 
their sweet spices to the holy sepulehre—the be- 
reaved of all classes and denominations, all ages 
and both sexes, may be seen leaving their homes, 
laden with the best and choicest flowers they can 
afford, and wending their way to the last resting- 
place of parents, spouse, brother, sister, or child, 
there to deposit the graceful and fragrant but 
evanescent token of their undying love, which 
continues to survive the grave. 

Various are the devices with which the same 
sentiment inspires different minds: some may be 
observed sprinkling with flowers the graves of 
those they loved; others disposing them in ves- 
sels supplied with water, so as to keep them fresh 
as long as possible; some carry with them their 
tools, and plant the sod with shrubs or growing 
flowers; and those whose means admit of the 
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expense are attended by their gardeners, bring- 
ing the choicest and most costly exotics. Often 
a poor man may be observed arranging pieces of 
looking-glass among his flowers, so as to double 
their effect ; while many devote a loving labor to 
the cultivation of a beautiful little plant found 
only on the higher gradients of Monmouthshire, 
and called ‘‘snow of the mountain,” answering 
to the Edelweiss of Tyrol. There is a simple 
and touching poetry in the instinct which sug- 
gests this emblem of fragrance and purity as an 
appropriate pall to mantle the turfy mound be- 
neath which repose the remains of little children 
and young maidens ; and the survivors tax their 
ingenuity to contrive the time of planting so that 
the white blossoms may appear in all their daz- 
zling perfection on Flowering-Sunday; and often 
we may see in the midst of a grave a cross sur- 
rounded with lilies. 

Not a church-yard throughout this part of an- 
cient Gwent but bears its testimony to the fidelity 
of its people ; and that of St. Mary’s, Monmouth, 
one of the most picturesque and beautifully situ- 
ated in Wales, is a perfect marvel of bloom: a 
stranger visiting this city, and unaware of the 
cause, would wonder at the sight of what might 
almost seem a horticultural competition within 
the sacred precincts. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG the appalling tragedies wrought b 
A swift Wieged fires , 3 Western Saks fom 
prairies the sad experience of many a solitary 
settler appeals to our sympathy in a peculiar 
manner. One case is mentioned by a Detroit 
journal, which, doubtless, is but a type of hun- 
dreds of others. About ten miles above Forest- 
ville, Michigan, lived a Mr. Kent, his wife, and 
two children. The fires had been running in 
the woods for months, and for ten days previous 
to the tragic incident we are about to mention 
the smoke had become very dense in the vicin- 
ity. Although Mr. Kent had reason to appre- 
hend danger, he stood by his little property, 
hoping to preserve it. There was a considerable 
clearing around his house, and he believed the 
flames would not reach him. Moreover, he had 
plenty of water near by, and filled barrels and 
tubs, and placed them where they would be of 
service in extinguishing sparks. One dreadful 
night the roaring of the flames could be heard 
at the settler’s house. No lamp was needed; 
the heavens were illuminated all around. To- 
ward noon of the next day the flames ; open 
on the outskirts of Mr. Kent's farm. His chil- 
dren, two little girls, the youngest not a year 
old, were left in the house, and husband and 
wife repaired to the fire to try to beat it back. 
With any thing which would strike or smother 
they fought the advancing flames, and for a dis- 
tance of twenty rods kept them in check. But 
while busy here the flames crept over the dry 
ground from other directions, unheeded and 
neglected. Fighting with all their strength, 
father and mother gave no heed to any thing 
but the fire before them, until they were at last 
startled by a scream from the house. Instinct- 
ively they felt that the flames had seized it, and 
rushed to the rescue of the children. Alas! the 
smoke had settled thickly down. The 
distracted parents ran in ovary direction with- 
out finding the house. Suddenly, while they 
were groping in the dense smoke, the fall and 
crash of the roof told them their little ones had 
met an awful fate. ‘It made us crazy,’’ said 
the anguished father, as he afterward related 
the terrible tale. But with a desperate grasp, 
knowing there remained but one thing to do, 
the husband caught hold @f his wife, and plung- 
ing through fire and smoke, scarcely keeping 
ahead of the sheet of flame behind them, they at 
length reached the lake, five miles distant, scorch- 
ed and bruised and childless. : 





The Western Female Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, 
which was completely destroyed by fire last 
April, has been rebuilt, and reopened recently 
with 150 scholars. The enterprise and zeal of 
the friends of this benevolent institution are 
worthy of commendation. 


One-third of the citizens of the Hague, the po- 
litical capital of Holland, are rich enough to live 
entirely on their incomes. This town is report- 
ed to be the wealthiest, for its population, in 
the world. 





more than a barren 


San Francisco, scarcel 
-day contains 170,000 


waste twenty years ago, 
inhabitants. ; 


The Cornell Era is not only edited, but printed, 
by the students of Cornell University. A com- 
plete printing establishment, with a large Hoe 
‘press driven by steam, forms a very useful ac- 
companiment to the usual apparatus of a literary 
institution. 


A good story is told in the Swiss Times of a 
native of Fribourg, who presented himself at the 
window of the post-office at Lausanne, and ask- 
ed for an order of 100 francs. The clerk put 
the following usual questions to him : 

‘¢ Who is the sender ?”’ 

“ Jacques Mathieu.”’ 

“‘ What is the name of the payee ?”’ 

“Jacques Mathieu, poste restante at Esta- 
vayer.” 

‘Is he your brother?” 

“No; it is myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are sending a 
post-office.order to yourself at Estavayer?”’ 

“Yes; Iam going there.”’ 

“But why can’t you take it yourself?” 

‘“‘Ah, there it is,” said the simple fellow; 
“you see, I know myself. If I were to take the 
money with me, the probability is that it would 
never reach Estavayer, while by sending it 
through the post-office I shall be sure to find it 
on my arrival, where I shall. require it.’’ 


The Young Ladies’ -Christian Association is 
quietly doing a much-needed work for friendless 
and deserving young women. It undertakes to 
find for such employment and pleasant boarding 

laces, offers them the use 6f a library, and en- 
Savors in various ways to promote their phys- 
ical, moral, and religious welfare. A fine-sewing 
department has been organized for the purpose 














of providing work for the class sought to be 
benefited, and is now prepared to receive orders 
for all kinds of fine sewing at the rooms, No. 64 
Irving Place, corner of Eighteenth Street, where 
ladies’ and children’s under-garments, infants’ 
wardrobes, etc., are kept for sale. The patron- 
age of ladies interested in the objects of the as- 
sociation is solicited, and they are cordially -in- 
vited to call and interest themselves in the work. 





‘* How about my house ?” asked an absent res- 
ident of Chicago, as, while hastening thither, he 
met a friend who had just left the burning city. 

‘* Burned,”’ was the laconic reply. 

The next question consisted merely of a search- 
ing glance, and the answer was, “‘ She’s all right, 
at father’s. We got your papers out of the safe 
this morning; they are all right too.” 

‘“* Well,” said the merchant, coolly, “‘ when a 
man has his wife and his papers, what more does 
he want?’ 





The Crown Prince of Prussia declined last 
year the dedication of ninety-two books and fif- 
teen works of art. 





A species of beautiful pink coral has been dis- 
covered on the coast of Palmi, in Calabria. The 
local sailors have gathered a goodly quantity, 
and some blocks of an extraordinary size have 
been extracted. 





Berlin is said to be crowded just now with 
teachers of the French language—the whole 
number being estimated at fifteen hundred. 





A remarkable Sarr agen y lately occurred in 
the district of Telchefs, in Lithuania. Near the 
little town of Wromin was a lake about five 
miles long and three wide, which was noted for 
its abundance of fish. A few weeks since, dur- 
ing a perfect calm, the waters of this lake rose 
and were agitated as if by a violent tempest, 
while a strong sulphurous smell rising from 
them pervaded the locality. After two or three 
days this ebullition ceased, and the surface of 
the lake was covered with dead fish, some of 
which weighed two hundred poundseach. Fear- 
ing their decomposition would breed pestilence, 
the inhabitants of the neighboring village were 
called upon to collect them, and they were bur- 
ied with a goodly covering of lime. Since then 
the lake began to sink, while the sulphurous 
odor increased daily, and the lake at the latest 
accounts had become nearly dry. It is supposed 
that the limestone and chalk bottom of the lake 
has given way, and the waters have sunk into a 
subterranean canal. 





On the top of the unfinished tower of Stras- 
burg Cathedral is a good-sized dwelling-house, 
occupied by several men, who have charge of the 
clock and bells. During the entire siege they 
remained up there, exposed every moment to 
the falling shells. They describe the period as 
one of fearful horror. When fragments of the 
outer decorations were knocked off, and fell with 
acrash to the pavement, they believed their hour 
had come. Yet they thought not of deserting 
their post. ‘‘ It was our duty to stay up here,’ 
said one of the men, “and we staid.”’ 





The latest ‘fish story” is told of a young 
lady residing near Portree, Scotland, who, while 
dressing on the beach after bathing, observed a 
large fish swimming near the shore. Having 
read of the capture of several sharks on the 
coast lately, she felt slightly timid at first to en- 
counter the monster, but resolved, shark or no 
shark, te make the attempt; so in she plunged, 
half dressed as she was, and after several efforts 
managed to grasp and land the fish, which 
weighed no less than thirty-five pounds, and 
proved to be a small specimen of the sun-fish— 
very rare in those waters. 





Among the singular incidents of the siege of 
Paris may be mentioned the fact that three Wes- 
leyan chapels were uninjured, while all other 
houses and W seer buildings in their vicinity 
were totally demolished. 





——- opens a field for the skillful and 
faithful laborer. The Tribune of that city says 
that from five to six hundred additional brick 
and stone masons can find employment there 
through the winter at good wages. Also that 
two thousand carpenters can be employed there 
during the winter, and more than that number 
when spring comes. Skilled workers in the use- 
ful arts can always find enough to do, and at 

ood wages. It is the unfaithful and unskillful 
aborer, in general, who has nothing to do. First- 
class work commands a first-class price; but it 
can not be expected that a poor quality of work 
will be equally remunerative. 





Chicagois not burned up. While 18,000 houses 
have been swept away, 42,000 yet remain; and 
while 92,000 persons have been rendered home- 
less, an immense city of 245,000 persons has not 
been disturbed. The whole of the immense area 
of the West Division, with its miles of dwelling- 
houses, stores, school- houses, churches, and 
manufactories, is almost intact; while upon 
the South Side a great many fine residences yet 
remain, with splendid business blocks, churches, 
and innumerable manufacturing establishments. 





The following comparative statements con- 
cerning the two great tunnels of the world are 
interesting: Mont Cenis Tunnel—length, 12,236 
meters, or nearly eight miles; width, 26 feet 8 
inches; height, 20 feet; cost, $13,000,000; time 
occupied in construction, nine years; number 
of workmen employed, about 2000. Hoosic Tun- 
nel—length, 26,061 feet, or nearly five miles; 
width, 24 feet; height, 21 feet; cost, about 
$9,000,000; time of construction, when com- 
pleted, nearly twenty years; number of work- 
men employed, about 700 at present, but much 
less during most of the time the work has been 

rosecuted. There is every reason to believe 

hat the Hoosic Tunnel will be completed be- 
fore March 15, 1874—the date named in the con- 
tract. 





Switzerland has a very good supply of public 
If{braries—no less than twenty-five, containin 
920,520 volumes. In addition, there are 16% 

a pony and educational libraries, containing 
§s ,939 volumes. The largest libraries are those 
of Zurich, with 100,000 volumes; Basle, with 
95,000; Lucerne, with 80,000. 
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Flannel Hood.' 


Tuts hood of light gray flannel is trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. It is cut in one 
piece from Fig. 24, Supplement. First ar- 
range the flannel in pleats, bringing x on @ 
(the dotted line forms the outer fold of each 
pleat), then gather the material from the mid- 
dle to * on both sides. Trim the hood with 
velvet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide 
as shown by the illustration, in doing which 
sew in the outer edge of the hood at the same 
time. Set'a bow of velvet ribbon two inches 
wide, with ends, on the hood at the middle 
of the back. Hooks and eyes close the hood. 


_ Ladies’ Wanter Wrappings, 


cantparensiabe:* testhadene awe: 


Tuts hood of blue cashmere lined with 
flannel is farnished with revers and trim- 
ming pieces of blue silk, and finished with 
velvet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Cut of cashmere and lining one piece each 
from Figs; 26 and 27, Supplement, and baste 
the lining on the material. Pleat both parts, 
bringing X on @, and join them from 3 to 
4 and from 4 to 5 along the straight line 
given on Fig. 27, Supplement. Cover the 
hood on the under side from the front edge 
to the dotted line given with blue silk, and 
fold it over in a revers along the dotted line. 
Trim the hood, as shown by the illustration, 
with black velvet ribbon, in doing which sew 
in the edges of the material at the same time. 
For the trimming pieces cut ‘of silk and lin- 
ing two pieces from. Fig. 28, Supplement ; 
trim them as shown by the illustration, and 
sew them on the revers according to the 
corresponding figures, Fasten the corners 
marked'3 on the middle of the hood in the 
back. Hogks and eyes close the hood. 

































See illustrations on page 745. 

Fig. 1.—Poruin Tieut-rirring Paeror, 
trimmed with folds, bows, and lace, and thin- 
ly wadded and lined with silk. ‘The paletot 
is made of the material of the dress—gray 
poplin; the back basques are Set under the 
back and side forms. The trimming is set 


Hoop ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. - Hoop For Girt From 10 To 12 Years oxp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 26-28. For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 29. 


. on as shown by the illustration; the folds of gray ‘ 
Hood for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. gros grain are two inches and a half wide, and the 


Tus hood of fine red flannel is bound with a | lace three inches and a quarter an! an inch anda 
strip of black gros grain three-quarters of an inch | quarter wide. The skirt of the dre~: is trimmed with 
wide. Cut of a double layer of flannel one piece | gros grain folds; the over-skirt, di: ped on the sides, 
from Fig. 29, Supplement ; ran the flannel pieces | is untrimmed. Gray silk felt h«t, with velvet revers, feathers, 
together, fold the material over so as to simulate revers | and ribbon bows. qo 
along the dotted line, and join both halves of the hood Fig. 2.—CasHMERE MANTELET, trimmed with fringe six 
along the dotted line from 10 to 11, and then also from | inches and a half wide, and a passementerie border, agrafes, 
11 to12; sew the back pointed part of the hood on the | and buttons. Cut two pieces from Figs. 1* and 1», Supple- 
reyers-shaped part from 9 to 10 0n 10. Bind the edge |'ment, having previously joined the pieces turned down in 






































of the hood and revers, and Supplement on Fig. 1°, and 
set on hooks and eyes for set both parts together ac- 
closing. cording to the correspond- 


ing letters along the line 
cut across. Sew up the 
back from 1 to 2, sew the 
darts and shoulder pleats, 
and arrange the upper edge 
of the mantelet in a box- 


Cashmere Hood. 
Tuts hood is made of 
gray cashmere, lined with 
lustring and trimmed with 
a binding and folds of white 









Fig. 1.—Crocuer Ficnvu.—Front. gros grain. The trimming pleat, bringing x on @; 
{See Figs. 9 and 10, Page 749. ] piece, which is ‘set on the the ae — — me 
For pattern and description see Supplem hood, is made of a straight outer fold and the straight . 
NO VIIL., Pig =< piece of material wanty- line the inner fold of the Fig. 2.—Crocner Ficnv.—Bacx. 
eight inches long, which is box-pleat on éach side of [See Figs. 9 and 10, Page 749.] 
pointed on both sides, as shown by the illustration, and trimmed with the mantelet. Cut the slits For pattern and description see Supple- 
gros grain folds three-quarters of an inch wide. Sew ribbons on the indicated on Fig. 1°, and ment, No. VIII., Figs. 21-28. 


front, which are tied in the back under the hood. through these run a belt, 


which is closed above the fronts on the left side; a passementerie 
* agrafe is set on the belt where it is closed. Set a similar agrafe 
_ on the right side of the belt. Set the neck of the mantelet into 
a double standing collar, and trim it as shown by the illustration ; 
on the pleat in the middle of the back set a passementerie agrafe 
with tassels. Dress of fawn-colored gros grain, striped with vel- 
vet. Black velvet hat, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig.3.—Biack 
Gros Grain 
~ MANTELET, trim- 
& med with guipure 
> lace five inches 
P and three - quar- 
ters wide, and 
with guipure jti- 
sertion two inch- 
es wide. The 
mantelet is half- 
fitting, and is 
the hood with : ee ae “ee 
black gros grain with * suk 5 e 
perth Kaas Frame-work Worstep Basque.—[See Fig. 4, Page 749.] arrangement of 
ters of an inch For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 8-11. the trimming is 


Tricot Beaver Hood. 

Tuts hood is of steel blue tricot beaver, with trimming and bow of 
black gros grain ribbon. Cut of tricot beaver and silk lining one 
piece each from Fig. 25, Supplement, cut the slits marked on the front 
edge, and baste the material on the lining. Cover the under side 
of the hood from the front edge to an inch and a quarter beyond 
the dotted line 
with gros grain, 
and fold the ma- 
terial over in a 
revers along the ¢ 
dotted line. Sew 
up the seams 
from I to 2, run 
the material and 
lining together 
on the outer 
edge, and trim 


















FLANNEL Hoop. 
CASHMERE Hoop. 


wide as shown by the illustration. Fasten 
the two tabs on the middle of the back, bring- 
ing * on >, and set on a bow of gros grain 
ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide, 
as shown by the illustration. The hood is 
held together in the front by a bow. 


Cloth Hood. 


‘Tuts white cloth hood is bound with white <S& 
gros grain, and trimmed with white silk fringe \ N 
two inches and three-quarters wide. The left S 
side of the hood is cut considerably shorter 
than the right; the longer part is wound 
around the neck as shown by the illustration, 
The hood is closed with hooks and eyes. Crorn Hoop. 


shown by the. illustration; three 
large loops of gros grain, with long 
ends, are. set on the back at the 
bottom of .the waist. Violet silk 
dress with double skirt. Bonnet of 
>; violet velvet, trimmed with flowers. 
: Fig. 4.—Buack VELVET PALE- 
TOT, trimmed with gros grain strips 
two inches wide, bows of the same 
S material, and passementerie agrafes 
and tassels. Cut of velvet, wad- 
ding, and silk lining two pieces each 
from Figs. 2-4, Supplement, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 5, observing 
Tricot Beaver Hoon. the outline of the under part. . Lay 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 25. the wadding between net, and quilt 





*SLOLAIVd AGNV SHILNVW ARLINIM—*L-T SOMt 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 24. 
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jt with the silk lining in diamonds, then sew up 
' ¢he darts in the fronts, and baste the velvet on 
the quilting. Sew up "the back from 7 to 8, 
and — join it with the side forms and fronts 
gecording to the corresponding figures; run the 
material and lining together along the outer 
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edge, 


bind the neck of the paletot with a bias 
strip, 


; and trim as shown by the illustration. 
a W the upper parts of the sleeves on the un- 
&r parts from 11 to 12 and from 13 to 14, 
os i Material and lining together on the un- 
th ge, and trim as shown by the illustration ; 
“en set the sleeves into the armholes, bring- 


ing 14. on 14 of the fronts, in doing which form 
a pleat. Buttons and cord loops close the pale- 
tot. Pearl gray gros grain dress with double 
skirt; the under-skirt is trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruffle, the over-skirt with fringe and a strip 
of gray velvet three inches and a quarter wide. 
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Fig. 5,—SiaTE-cotoren Tricor BEAvER 
MANTELET?, trimmed with gros grain folds, a 
passementerie border, and fringe of a darker 
shade. 

Fig. 6.—Steer Brive Cioran MANtTELET 
with Caps, trimmed with folds of black gros 
grain, silk fringe, and passementerie border. 


Black silk dress with side-pleated ruffles. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers and ribbon 
strings. 

Fig. 7.—CasHMERE MAnTELET, wadded and 
lined with silk; gros grain folds and black lace 
eight inches wide form the trimming. A bow 


HATS. 


ATS are built up much like the body, com- 
posed of solids, semi-solids, of soft integu- 
ment, of membranes, wool skin, of leather, strips 
of brown pasteboard. Hats have glue for blood, 























of gros grain is set on the middle:of the back ; 
below this bow on the under sidé of the mantelet 
set a belt; which is closed under the mantelet 
in front. Gray silk dress with double skirt, 
trimmed with ruffles and folds. Bonnet of 
black velvet and black lace. Lace strings con- 
fined with a ribbon bow. 




















or a resinous liquefaction of some kind or other; 
carbonized deposit to stiffen ; animal nap or silk 
like the cat’s back, or short and smutty like the 
skin of a mole—burrowing incessantly under 
kitchen ranges, seemingly, to become the softer 
and the sootier. Hats have their impertinences, 
their vulgarities. Where is 2 more forlorn ob- 
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to appeal for help, but finds it not, 
a ats are en, dogmatic- 
al, dogged ; fit rather for dogs than men; things 
to alarm ; things to fire off from the mouth of 
a cannon, and to astonish an enemy with. What 
is more insupportable than the sauciness of a 
new bat paraded in yourface? You feel ashamed 
or ‘* ” at it, unless your own hat be brand-new. 


for they are never at ease under a new hat, and 
they blush and fidget, as if they had got a great 
glorification on their head putting you down, 

Hats are a prodigious generation. They in- 
crease and multiply, and they _— the earth. 
Hats are of all ages, sizes, and conditions. The 
reflection alone that there are millions of hats in 
the world will dismay. They are a cloud on the 
earth. ‘There are hats large, languid, lawful, or 
legal; small and simple, broad and belligerent. 
They are serious, dignified, aldermanic, church- 
like, attorney-like, rotund, rhomboidal, or curvi- 
linear; they are cusped and globular, puny and 
perky, insolent or somnolent, vinous and vicari- 
ous, domineering or ‘‘devil-may-carish.” In a 
word—to borrow a figure from that game at 
cards called among the old-fashioned “ all-fours” 
—hats hint of all and of every thing, of ‘‘ high, 
low, Jack, and the game”—and the lame as well. 
Besides other wonders, we have found hats even 
musical in certain states of the wind—pipes 
adroitly fingered according to the stops. Some 
hats are sonorous, as, if you try upon the roof, 
you will, perhaps, have proof; or if you tap to 
prove the crown of your hat like a drum, some- 
thing will come. Again, as to new hats, I never 
forgive a man that I may meet with a new hat, 
unless he makes to me the amplest apologies, 
due to me from his wearing a hat at all. 





NATURE'S JEWELS. 


Tne orchard lands are all aglow with gems, 

Rieh perfumed gems, from Nature’s casket strewn— 
Pearls on the pear, on apple opals pink; 

Rich rubies on the quince, and amethysts 

Upon the peach and almond: fairer gems 

Than light the sceptre of the proudest throne. 


The scarlet blush sits on the queenly blooms 
Of the pomegranate, and the whitening buds 
Of April snow-showers flake the jargonelle; 
Here the pink blossoms of the glorious peach, 
Superb sultana, mingle with the flowers 

Of the retiring tender apricot; 

And there the quince her fragrant petals hides 
Beneath the shadow of the damascene. 


Showed ever iris in prismatic bow 

More gorgeous mingling of a thousand hues 
Than show the orchards? while the trellised wall 
Glows ’neath the stars of yellow jessamine 

In natural topaz, and the sapphire gleams 

In heaven’s unclouded ceiling purely blue? 


Jewels, rich jewels, fair and sweet and rare, 
Renewed from year to year; jewels all sweet, 

That cost nor toiling days nor sleepless nights 

For gold to purchase them; jewels on which 

The humblest eye may gaze, the poor and rich 
May both alike have share; gems which when dead 
Leave a rich legacy of fruits to earth, 

And with the spring reviving, bloom again! 





OCTAVIA HADLEIGH’S STORY. 


HERE and how shall I begin it? Unlike 

Canning’s knife-grinder, I have a story to 

tell; but to live a thing and to relate it are so dif- 
ferent. 

I wonder if the humble moth, safely sheltered 
beneath the protecting greenery of some house- 
hold cabbage, ever feels a thrill of envy when 
the gorgeous butterfly, with wings all ablaze with 
velvety maroon and gold, alights close by him? 
If so, the moth must feel just as 1 felt when 
Cornelia Bydexter sat in our poor little parlor 
that November day, with her chains and rings, 
and looped-up draperies of cashmere, and prim- 
rose-colored kid gloves buttoned with links of 

Id. 

“. was rather hard; for I could remember the 
old days when Cornelia and I went to school to- 
gether, and I wrote her compositions for her, and 
looked out the hard words in the French diction- 
ary. There is no republic like a school, and 
Cornelia was thankful to be allowed to sit next 
to me then; and now she actually presumed to 
patronize me: no, not exactly that, either ; for 
Cornelia Bydexter, notwithstanding her lack of 
brains, was an honest, warm-hearted sort of 
girl. But the poor are sensitive; and although 


"I was pleased to see my old school-mate, the 


pleasure was not unmixed with bitterness. 

Yes, we were poor; and the fact stared me in 
the face wherever I ventured to look. ‘That we 
had been rich was no manner of consolation. 
The room was filled with ill-assorted relics of 
furniture that had once been splendid in rose- 
wood shine and gleams of satin and brocatelle. 
The carpets, now worn threadbare, were of royal 
velvet and Axminster, and the whole apartment 
bore vestiges of that shabby gentility, that poor 
pretense of newness and freshness, which is 
more pathetic by far than the undisguised front 
of er I was tired of arranging the cur- 
tains so that the darned spots should fall in the 
inner folds, I was weary of putting glued chairs 
in the least-used corners, and setting mended 
china vases in the shadowy nooks of mantel and 
table. Where was the use? Did not every body 
see through our miserable devices? We were 
poverty-stricken, and there was an end of it. 

And yet poor papa sat there in that forlorn, 
second-rate little room like a viscount in his re- 
ception chamber. Dear papa! ever since his 
paralytic stroke he had seemed to believe in 





himself to a degree I could not possibly attain 
to, and to imagine that the world also put faith 
in him. Nor would we have had it otherwise. 
And dear mamma, who could not look aught 
else than a lady in spite of mended laces and oft- 
tarned silks, never told him of the daily contests 
with unpaid butcher, dissatisfied baker, and 
clamorously insolent candlestick-maker! And 
Jeannette and I, just at the age when life ought 
—according to all we had read and heard—to 
wear its sunniest aspect, grew up in the shadow, 
crying softly to ourselves when it was 

to endure in silence—for it was a part of our 
domestic creed to keep all the disagreeables from. 


r papa. 

poe Yes,” said papa, nodding his head as he sat 
in a gorgeous Turkish dressing-gown by the 
window, his slippered feet on an embroidered 
ottoman, and one white slender finger inserted 
between the pages of the book he had been read- 
ing all the morning—‘‘ yes, you are quite right, 
Miss Bydexter ; Octavia is growing very pretty.” 

And I could feel myself blushing scarlet, 
tween my delight at receiving a compliment from. 
papa and my embarrassment at feeling all the 
family eyes—Miss Bydexter’s included—turned 
upon me. 

‘It’s a shame she should be shut up here!” 
said Miss Bydexter, in her soft soprano voice, 
‘‘when all the world is getting ready to enjoy 
itself. Come, Octavia, what do you say to going 
with me to New York this winter?” 

‘¢ Wife,” said papa, loftily—somehow the 
manner was just as natural to him as the air he 
breathed—‘“‘ why don’t we send our little girl to 
New York? Miss Bydexter’s kind offer ought 
not to be slighted, and it really would be a great 
advantage, socially speaking, to the child.” 

Visions of Broadway seen through the sun- 
shine of a December day, of the Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park, Stewart’s and Delmonico’s, 
of brass bands and lighted ball-rooms, shot 
dizzily across my brain for the instant, as @ 
hungry man dreams of unlimited food, I felt 
the burn of the kindling lights in my eyes as I 
looked from papa to mamma. And then com- 
mon-sense, for a moment frightened off her 
throne, came back to me, and I knew how im- 
practicable, not to say impossible, the plan was. 
But Jeannette uttered a little rapturous cry. 

“Oh, Octavia, wouldn't it be nice! If we 
only had the money !” 

“Yes—i/,” mamma answered, with that soft, 
moonlight sort of smile she has at times. ‘‘ But 
you know, my dear—” 

But papa would not allow her to finish the 
sentence. A deep, mahogany-colored flush 
mounted to his forehead, and I saw his brows 
meet darkly. 

‘*If Octavia wishes,” he said, ‘‘I can very 
easily draw a check upon the bank for her ex- 

n ses. ” Ps 

Mamma breathed quick and short; Jeannette 
opened wide her honest blue eyes. : 

“‘Tt would be delightful!” said Miss Cornelia 
Bydexter, to whom one or two hundred dollars 
was no more than they would be to the lilies of 
the field, who “toil not, neither do they spin.” 
And poor mamma, who knew well that the 
hundred and fifty dollars at the were im- 
peratively needed for the already over-due rent, 
skillfully engineered the conversation away from 
the rocks and shoals which portended the ship- 
wreck of our domestic peace. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Miss Bydexter, uncon- 
sciously following mamma’s lead, and plunging 
into the great “service” channel, ‘‘ I’ve been 
very badly treated ; but servants are a thankless 
race. Louise has left me, the ungrateful thing! 
Forty dollars a month I was paying her, too.” 

‘*That is a great sum to pay,” said mamma; 
and I knew the pang with which she was think- 
ing that that was exactly the sum in which we 
were indebted to Dr. Mortimore. Not a large 
amount in itself, to be sure, but enough to make 
us shrink from encountering him. Had I not 
gone a good quarter of a mile out of my way, 
only yesterday, to avoid the necessity of passing 
his door? Alas! do the rich ever dream of the 
thousand barbed arrows of mortification which 
daily and hourly pierce the souls of the poor? 
I think not. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Bydexter, playing with 
the handle of her diamond-studded eye-glass, 
‘*she wasn’t exactly a servant, you know, Mrs. 
Hadleigh: more of acompanion. She read to 
me, and did my hair sweetly, and kept all my 
laces in such charming order. I shall never, 
never be able to replace Louise. I offered her 
fifty dollars to stay on with me, for I didn’t 
know how on earth I was going to manage with- 
out her—just as I was going to New York, too. 
But she had got a pack of silly nonsense into 
her head about some young Frenchman or other 
that she wanted to marry. Marry, indeed! Such 
people haven’t any business to marry, and I am 
sure Louise will live to repent it.” 

Thus Miss Cornelia Bydexter rattled on, quite 
certain that the trivialities of her daily life must 
possess deep interest for her auditors, for no one 
had ever ventured to tell the millionaire’s daugh- 
ter that she was a fool. I heard her without 
hearing, although I was listening all the time— 
the plan which had flashed into my head seemed 
80 ridiculously visionary and yet so simple. Andg| 
when she rose to take her leave I rose too, trem- 
bling slightly and clasping my hands nervously 
together. 

‘**Papa,” I began, ‘‘I—I have been thinking 
about it, and if you and mamma do not object—” 

** Well?” Papa looked a little surprised, 
perhaps because it was so seldom that I ventured 
in his presence to express an opinion of my own. 

**_T should so much like to go to New York 
with Cornelia !” 

** You dear little thing!” said Miss Bydexter, 
smiling, and patting my hand with her mother- 
of-pearl-handled fan: ‘‘ you will be exactly like 
a fairy princess.” 





Where the similarity existed nobody knew, 
nor did Miss Bydexter take the trouble to ex- 
mona She was accustomed to have people take 

er meaning for granted. 

Mamma looked at me in a bewildered way, a 
soft reproach shining out of her eyes. I could 
read her face as if it were an open book. - Before 
papa she dared not say out the truth: ‘‘ We 
want the money for our rent! Oh, how can 
Octavia be so strangely forgetful of our house- 
hold needs ?” 

“Very well,” assented papa, in his grand 

sty! ‘* Jeannette, bring me 
my desk, And fill that musty old standish with 
fresh ink. Do you hear, child ?” 

And while Jeannette, who knew that ink in 
our house was among the things that were, flut- 
tered into the corner bakery to borrow a little 
out of the gray stone bottle that always stood 
on Mrs. Bailey’s cash-desk, papa went on, talk- 
ing loftily of the probable pleasures that I should 
— the great metropolis of the Western 
wor 


**T am told that the coming season promises 
to be particularly brilliant in New York,” said 
papa, graciously ; ‘‘ and I only wish, ladies”— 
with a stately bow toward Miss Bydexter, which 
would have done no discredit to ‘* Deportment 
Turveydrop”—‘‘ that I was young enongh to be 
your escort. Jeannette, you have been a long 
time bringing that ink; but nobody hurries 
selves to perform my behests nowadays.” 

‘* Papa,” pleaded poor Jeannette, turning red 
and white, ‘‘I went as quick as I could.” 

Papa did not notice her words, but with shak- 
ing hand, and many an unnecessary flourish, he 
drew the check for the last hundred and fifty 
dollars we had in the world until the next divi- 
dend day, six months off, should reinforce the 
fountain of Pactolus. And all to deceive Miss 
Bydexter, who wasn’t deceived in the least. 

“* Here, my daughter,” he said, folding it de- 
liberately and handing it to me, while mamma 
looked on in breathless dismay, and Jeannette's 
eyes grew bigger and bluer than ever. 

I followed Miss Bydexter down to the door,, 
and the wheels of the big chocolate-colored By- 
dexter carriage were thundering off over the un- 
even pavement, when mamma came down also, 
looking pale and perturbed. 

** Octavia, my daughter,” she began, ‘‘ how 
could you—” 

‘*Hush, mamma!” I put my hands, with a 
little hysterical laugh, over the soft maternal lips. 
** Here is papa’s check ; do you suppose I would 
take it?” 

‘* But,” persisted mamma, looking, if possible, 
more bewildered than before, ‘‘I thought you 
were intent on going to New York?” . 

“So I am!” : 

“Then how—” 

‘*Mamma, I am to have forty dollars a month. 
I am going as Cornelia’s companion. Pshaw! 
why do I mince matters? I am going to be her 
maid, neither more nor less.” 

**Forty dollars a month.”” Mamma’s faded 
eyes brightened. ‘‘But—Cornelia Bydexter's 


maid!” And her countenance fell again. I. 


could not but smile. 

“* Tt will be no such terrible matter, after all, 
mamma. On the contrary, it will be fun. Cor- 
nelia is as good-natured as she can be, and you 
know very well I am an adept in hair-dressing 
and lace-mending and frill-fluting, thanks to the 
best of mammas, who knows every thing, and 
has taught her daughters the same!” 

**But what would your papa say?” gasped 
mamma, hardly as yet realizing the conditions. 
I felt myself grow pale. 

**Papa! But he must never know. We will 
keep our own counsel, mamma; you and I and 
Jeannette. All that he need be told is that I 
am going to New York with Cornelia Bydexter, 
and that is true enough.” 


And mamma took me lovingly into her arms. ’ 


— ought we to ask this sacrifice from 
ou > 

‘* Nobody asks it, mamma; it is my own free- 
will offering. And oh, mamma, I could not look 
Dr. Mortimore in the face when I remember that 
his bill has lain unpaid for six months!” 

And mamma, also remembering this ernest 
and most incontrovertible of facts, had 1c more 
to say. : 

“It seems so strange!” said Miss Bydexter. 
‘*The idea of your being my maid, you dear 
little aristocratic-looking thing! And you used 
to write all my compositions for me at school, 
too! Dear, dear! only to think of it! Take 
care, Octavia, that bunch of curls comes in first 
under the braid, you know. And how came 
you ever to think of it?” 

“* Nonsense!” I cried, briskly. ‘‘The long and 
the short of it is that I want money and you do 
not—so don’t let’s say any more about it.” 

Papa talked vaingloriously of ‘“‘my daughter 
in New York!” Poor papa! he had so little left 
to be vainglorious about. Mamma remained 
wisely silent, and Jeannette, who was addicted 
to hero-worship, firmly believed that her elder 
sister was the noblest girl in the world. While 
Dr. Mortimore — at least: so T’ afterward heard 
—contracted his brows, and thought that people 
who could afford to send their daughters to pass 
a winter at the Grand Hotel might at least pay 
his very moderate bill. 

The month of March was wearing itself away, 
and April sunshine was pencfling the sky with 
golden threads, interwoven with crystal lines of 
rain, when one day I astonished Dr. Mortimore 
by walking into his office. He looked up from 
his books in some surprise. 

“*Miss Hadleigh! I supposed you were in 
New York.” 

“*T have returned with Miss Bydexter. Next 
week we go on to Washington.” 

Dr. Mortimore made no spoken answer, but 
there was a peculiar, inscrutable expression in 
his eyes. Was he thinking of mamma and Jean- 
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nette on the tread-mill of patient poverty at h 
Was he fancying it a modern edition of Cinder 
ella and the proud sisters ? Involuntarily I spok, 
with rising color and tremulous voice: s 
**You are entirely mistaken, Dr. Mortimore: 
but it is not my province to explain,” . 
**T said nothing.” 
us you looked a great deal.” 
Please to interpret my looks,” he said. w; 
Pea lag rp y » he said, with 
My cheeks burned, and I bit my lip to re 
undignified anger. I laid down a pile of in 
rustling bank-notes on the desk beside him, -’ 
“*Be so kind as to receipt your bill, Sir.” 
He obeyed in silence, and I walked away, as 
he afterward told me, ‘‘ with the air of an eight- 
een-year-old Semiramis.” And— 


[The rest of the MS. is in a bold, masculine 


handwriting, as different from Octavia Hadleigh’s 
delicate up and down strokes as it is Possible to 
imagine. ] 


-—And, Octavia to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing, I shall take the liberty of finishing ane 
fession after my own fashion. 

I called that evening on Miss Bydexter. The 
fair Cornelia was jubilant. 

“*T never had a pleasanter season,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘I haven’t been ennuyée once. Octa- 
via is such charming company.’ 

‘*She is with you at present ?” 

‘*Qh yes, She's my maid, you know.” 

‘Octavia Hadleigh!—your maid ?” 

I must have looked my astonishment, for [ 
saw its reflex in Miss Bydexter’s.face. 

“Why, to be sure Didn’t you know it?” 
And Miss Bydexter, who was no adherent to 
the theory that ‘‘silence is golden,” poured out 
the whole story. 

-“‘Of course I wouldn’t tell every one,” she 
said, rather guiltily, as if remembering some 
hitherto forgotten charge of secrecy. ‘But I 
knew you would appreciate it—and she is so 
sweet, and they are so poor!” 

‘*TIs she at home?” I asked. 

‘*No; she has gone around to her fati.er’s, 
But I expect her back every minute.” 

“T will go and meet her,” said I. And TI 
went accordingly, thinking, with a strange thrill 
at my heart, of that pompous, egotistic old fa- 
ther who sacrificed them all so regardlessly on 
the shrine of his selfish ease; and the pale, pa- 
tient mother, and Octavia herself, the fairest and 
most dutiful of daughters. And I had believed 
her all this time to be a butterfly of fashion, for- 
gums utterly the piteous exigencies of her 


me, 

When I first heard of her going to New York 
with Cornelia Bydexter I fully determined to put 
her away from my heart. Now I knew howim- 
possible it would have been. I knew that I had 
loved her all the while I was “forgetting” so 
systematically. I met her in the rosy dusk, as 
stately as a princess, as beautiful as a flower. 

“* Octavia,” 1 said, “‘I have misjudged you. 
Will you give me an opportunity to explain?” 

“* Certainly, Dr. Mortimore.” 

‘* But there is a question I should like you to 
answer first.” 

‘¢ What is it?” 

** Will you be my wife, Octavia?” The ques- 
tion, asked in a lowered voice of intense sus- 
pense, was answered frankly, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

‘*T will!” 

I suppose I “explained” satisfactorily after- 
ward, for Octavia understands all about it, but I 
really don’t remember how or when it was done. 
But she is content, and that is enough. 

Miss Bydexter had to look out for another 
**companion,” and to this day old Mr. Had- 
leigh firmly believes that Octavia was one of the 
belles of New York society in the season of 186-. 

And so she ought to have been. 











PARIS MODES. 


[From our Own CorresronpeEDT. ] 


ae streets of Paris are almost impassable, 
clogged as they are at all hours by thou- 
sands of wagons loaded with bales and boxes 
reaching to the second story of the houses along 
the way. It is almost impossible to force an en- 
trance into the stores, and the same thing is true 
of the theatres and other places of amusement. 
Decidedly Paris is on the road to convalescence. 
And such noise, such activity, such satisfaction 
on all faces, though sometimes this satisfaction 
has an ignoble origin. Foreigners, for instance, 
who crowd hither have been heard to exult in 
the downfall of that unrivaled city which has s0 
long excited the envy of the whole world by her 
splendor, her artistic wealth, her exquisite taste, 
her inexhaustible wit, and her lavish and gen- 
erous hospitality. This last virtue had degen- 
erated into weakness. Nowhere was admission 
into society so easy as in the greater part of the 
Parisian salons. Strangers had the full free- 
dom of the city; it was taken for granted that 
they were honorable and beyond reproach, and 
we eagerly did them the honors of the county, 
town, sea-ports, garrison towns, and archives 
without suspecting them of any possible evil de- 
signs. Suspicion without cause is not a trait of 
the French character, and it never occurred to 
us to see future enemies in our present guests. 
It has become necessary to retrench something 
of this generous trust, and there is reason to be 
lieve that French society in consequence will be- 
come a little more exclusive in future. 

At this moment a struggle is going on between 
those who wish to break with the extravagance 
of the past and their rivals, who still cling to 18 
follies, and are unwilling to learn wisdom from 
its teachings. But the general tendency 1s to- 
ward simplicity, in proof of which we qe 
pretty dress which we have just seen, and whi 
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was designed for morning walks: Skirt of black 
alpaca, trimmed with nine folds, under the lower 
one of which was set a narrow pleated ruche of 
the same material. Black alpaca over-skirt, cut 
in large scallops en the bottom, and worked with 
black worsted, with no other trimming. High 
basque-waist of the same material, also scalloped 
and worked with worsted. For an outer gar- 
ment, either a double cape of black cloth, a small 

letot of black velveteen lined with fur, or a 
water-proof cloak may be worn with this suit, 
according to circumstances. 

As to visiting dresses, the fashion fluctuates 
between the two classes of persons that we have 
mentioned. - Those who wish to reform the fash- 
ions adopt demi-trained dresses with ne other 
trimming, and wear with them either India 
shawls, folded three-cornered, as of old, or a 
handsome velvet wrapping, which forms at once 
the waist and over-skirt. On the other hand, 
those who are satisfied to take things as they are 
are preparing elaborate suits ; skirt, draped over- 

skirt, and complicated waist of black velvet, rich- 
ly embroidered with black soutache and silk 
galloon, with which they wear bonnets that call 
to mind the hats of the ex-grenadiers of the Im- 
perial Guard. The first-named adopt a quieter 
style of bonnet, not so high, and with a sort of 
small cape and front, under which is seen a sus- 
picion of a white illusion ruche. 

Dinner and evening dresses are elegant, even 
when very plain. ‘The beauty of evening dresses, 
as a rule, consists rather in the color than the 
costliness of the material used. A white, straw- 
color, light gray, blue, or pink dress, even of 
some inexpensive fabric, will be more effective 
in the evening than a dark velvet or satin. Light 
stuffs, therefore, such as foulard, crépe de Chine, 
crape, or white Algérienne, with alternate satin 
and dead lustre stripes, will be much employed 
this season for evening toilettes. Cheap light 
silks will be trimmed with pleated flounces, 
ruches, and folds of white worsted grenadine, 
and even of white muslin, thus forming vaporous 
and elegant dresses, which will be far less ex- 
pensive than heavy silks trimmed with rich lace, 
embroidery, or velv : 

The majority of the ball dresses will be made 
in the same style, with as much elegance and as 
little cost as possible. Instead of wearing tarla- 
tan over silk, the latter will be worn over tarla- 
tan. Large quantities of tarlatan have been 
manufactured, stri color upon color, white, 
citron, and other light shades; these will be 
used for under-skirts, with a profusion of trim- 
mings, all of the inexpensive tarlatan ; then over 
these skirts will be worn a silk tunic of the same 
or a harmonizing color. Much less material is 
needed for a tunic than an under-skirt. This 
tunic is made of faille, satin, or even of velvet. 
Over a white tarlatan skirt, for instance, is worn 
a tunic of pink faille, or of black velvet, trimmed 
with bright blue satin. The economy of this 
fashion is very evident; it demands neither a 
great quantity of cestly material of the same 
color, nor even uniformity of hue, for not only 
can different fabrics be combined, but also con- 
trasting colors. It is true that this style, above 
all others, requires the great discernment and 
correct taste which are found among our Parisian 
modistes, who possess the art of knowing how to 
stop in time—that is, precisely at the t 
when the trimmings would be overloaded by the 
addition of a feather’s weight, and when the 
varied colors harmonize exactly. 

For several years past the “.ay in the country 
has been prolonged later an.i later; elegance is 
measured by the duration of this stay , and, pro- 
vided that it were fashionable, the Parisians in 
high life would spend the winter in the woods and 
the summer in town. To know the fashions at 
the present time in Paris, it is necessary to be in 
the good graces of dress-makers obliging enough 
to permit one to inspect the contents of the 
trunks which they dispatch to chateaux all over 
France. This year, judging by the orders that 
they are filling, the stay in the country will be 
prolonged beyond any thing every known be- 
fore. Invitations are out for the last fortnight in 
December in certain chateaux, and in ene that I 
‘know a ball is to be given on New-Year’s Eve. 
But we must forgive the young mistress of the 
house. She had been married but a week last 
year when her husband was forced to leave her, 
and shut himself up in Paris with the battalion 
of the Mobiles. For six months this bride of a 
week (slie was scarcely eighteen) knew not 
whether she was a widow or her husband still 
living. During these six months she devot- 
ed herself to the sick and poor, nursing—not 
in name merely, but really—the small-pox pa- 
tients of her village, where this terrible malady 
made fearful ravages,‘and only leaving her 
charges to go to church to pray. God listened 
to her prayers, and preserved her brave young 
husband. We can forgive her, therefore, for 
wishing to, dance on New-Year's Eve. She is 
only eighteen! 

I have seen a number of sketches that have 
been made for this ball, for the dresses are drawn 
in water-colors, to judge of the effect of the 
shades, before being made up. I will describe a 
few of the most striking of these for the benefit 
of my readers, 

Dress of Prussian mauve faille, as light as 
possible, trimmed with white lace set on in ir- 
regular curves. Tunic, or rather cloud, of white 
tulle, trimmed with the same lace. ‘This tunic, 
which is much longer in reality than the faille 





under-skirt, is draped, puffed, gathered, and, in. 


short, diminished in the most ingenious man- 
ner, and trimmed with long branches of white 
clematis, looking like little stars. ‘The same 
flowers in the hair, arranged as a wreath. Low 
waist and short sleeves. But as this dress is de- 
signed for a modest young lady, who would not 
appear in the décolletée costume of some of 
our modern dames, a compromise is effected by 
trimming the top of the waist with a sort of 





scarf of silk tulle, pleated under a small spray 
of clematis on each shoulder, in the middle of 
the front, and three times in the back; so that 
the waist has the appearance of being quite low 
without really being so. 

Another dress has a skirt of citron tarlatan, 
trimmed the whole length with flounces pleated 
regularly like the petals of a dahlia. Tunic of 
bright garnet velvet, trimmed with bands of cit- 
ron satin mixed with alternate rows of black 
and white lace. ‘Low waist of the same velvet, 
worn over a high chemisette of pleated citron 
tarlatan edged with white lace. Under the 
short velvet sleeves are worn sleeves of citron 
tarlatan trimmed with pleated flounces. Three 
dahlias—one garnet, another citron, and the third 
garnet—were arranged as a diadem in the hair. 

A third dress was of the palest gray faye, 
trimmed with pleated hemmed flounces of sim- 
ple muslin. ‘Tunic of the same muslin, hemmed 
on the bottom, and draped with large clusters of 
Bengal roses. 

Another dress was of straw-colored faille, 
trimmed with flounces of white lace. Tunic of 
the same faille, edged with a fringe of white 
marabouts, and draped on each side by a large 
cluster of pink hydrangeas, mixed with white 
marabouts. Diadem, composed of white mara- 
bouts and hydrangea leaves, set on flat ban- 
deaux, with the back hair braided, coiled, and 
mixed with a few curls. 3 ’ 

EmmMetine RAYMOND. 








THE VALUE OF FICTION. 


T is interesting to mark the sudden rush with [ 


which the old Puritanical dislike for novels 
has collapsed, at last, in the present generation. 
It took a long time to destroy; but then it took 
along time to grow. It sprang originally from 
a very pardénable protest against plays; this it- 
self being due not so much to the dramatists of 
the Restoration, as to those of the later years 
of James I., the decadence of the Elizabethan 
drama. The suspicious hatred with which all 
works of imagination alike were regarded was 
strengthened by the free-and-easy morals of 
Smollett and Fielding, and not even lessened by 
the virtuous Richardson, who was looked upon 
as the single exception which proved the rule. 
And it went on spreading, till, like a vast cloud, 
it shut out altogether the sunshine of fancy and 
imagination from the dull homes of thousands, 
whose deadened thoughts turned upon them- 
selves, and ate out their hearts in the gloom of 
a hopeless Calvinism, and a red brick-and-stucco 
civilization. ‘There has been hard work to blow 
this cloud away, but it is done at last; and now, 
when not a single voice is lifted up against de- 
veloping the imaginative faculty in men and 
women, we may perhaps ask ourselves what is 
likely to be the real gain to us from reading or 
writing works of fiction. 

Unquestionably the chief gain is that it is 
good at times to get our minds away from our- 
selves. Life is mostly made up of little cares ; 
in nine cases out of ten, cares arising from want 
of means, in the tenth case, often enough, from 
the spectre of some remote probability, conjured 
up by too much dwelling on contingencies. Lit- 
tle things become great things by being steadily 
looked at; and when society, change of scene, 
and lively companionship do not create a diver- 
sion, the mind may be, and often is, tortured al- 
most to madness by imaginary horrors, the spec- 
tres of a morbid fancy. Consider the lives of 
most young girls in country towns. They should 
be painted of a dull gray color throughout, un- 
der a cloudy sky. Their recreations are princi- 
pally lectures and croquet; they have an occa- 
sional dance; one or two of them marry; the 
rest settle down to a life which is one long re- 
pression of desires, till desires are killed out- 
right. Desire of society; desire of change; de- 
sire of knowing the world , desire for that strange 
madness called love; desire of feeling, if only 
for once, the pulse quicken, and the blood course 
through the veins: all these have to be met in 
the face and sternly subdued, until, wearied with 
defeat, they rise no more. Into these lives 
comes the novel, like the dream of another world. 
Leaving the little narrow town, with its dreary 
street and woful monotony of emptiness, the 
mind travels far away to share in sorrows and 
joys alien to its own experiences—to feel the 
burst of life in action, and to smooth out its 
withered cheek to meet the kiss of love. Sure- 
ly, if the novel were invented for no other pur- 
pose than to cheer the dull and purposeless lives 


_of our women, it has done good work. 


Consider, again, the fagged merchant, the bar- 
rister after a long term; worse, the physician 
when he gets a brief holiday: what is it not 
worth to him to sit idly and toy with the leaves 
of a novel, while the shadows shift on the hill- 
sides, and the clouds chase each other on the 
sea? Heis taken out from himself; while he is 
in another world, Nature, the restorer, is busily 
putting him to rights ; and Imagination, the mes- 
merizer, charms him to sleep, to let the healing 
process go on. 

This is fiction considered as an alterative. 
But it may be considexed as a great educational 
power. 

As dealing with different aspects of life, it 
teaches the nature of the world we live in. La- 
dies who read the Bazar do not often penetrate 
into the slums of the Five Points. Fagin and 
his tribe are as unknown to them as the Esqui- 
maux. It is not, however, bad for ladies to 
know that such things exist. A knowledge of 
evil qua evil is not to be desired; but a knowl- 
edge of those forms of evil which can be reme- 
died by money or self-denial is surely a good 
thing; and this the novel gives us. Moreover, 
if it isa good thing to know the different kinds 
of men and women there are—kinds whieh have 
as little affinity with one another as the Gibral- 


- that the novel should step in. 





tar monkey with the great gorilla ; men and wom- 
en who, if brought together, would have no one 
common topic of talk—these the novel shows us. 
And if it is a good thing to warn young men of 
the perils in their way, no sermons ever preached 
can have half the effect of the novel. Moreover, 
preachers of sermons have very seldom—certain- 
ly never since leaving college—encountered these 
perils. The novel sets them forth, giving them 
full dramatic effect. It shows the pitfall; the 
unwary youth hastening to take the fatal step; 
the ruin he brings on himself; the sorrow he 
brings on those who love him. 

The so-called sensational novels generally turn 
upon some such catastrophe. Most of them show 
the downward progress of a character only weak 
at first, reckless at last. We see the man whose 
desires are beyond his means or his hopes, the 
struggles he undergoes to place himself in a bet- 
ter position, the temptation which prompts him 
by unlawful means to rise above his cares, his 
fall, and the infinitely greater cares that accom- 
pany it. in this class of novel we have, it is 
true, plenty of incident; but we have more—we 
have, condensed in a short space, and therefore 
intensified, all the sorrow and suffering that sur- 
round the fall of a man from his high estate of 
self-respect. Is it nothing to show to the world, 
in the most effective manner possible, that sin 
brings with it its own punishment, and that the 
most carefully protected secret of crime is liable 
to discovery by the simplest accident? The 
problem of suffering and sorrow is that which lies 
at the root of all novels: it forms the interest and 
pathos of every life. Ifa novel is but faithful to 
life, it can not but be wholesome in its effects, 
because it will be based on the great moral laws 
which govern the issues of life. I contend that 
a good “sensational” novel—honest and truth- 
ful, free from the false sensibility of the French 
school, the mawkish cant of the pietistic, the 
rubbish of the young-lady school—can produce, 
of itself, no harm. It is true that young ladies 
are more apt to laugh in church than to commit 
murders; but the novel is not written to warn 
ladies against murder. It is a record of men 
and women, the actual types of whom do ezist, 
who belong to our own class of life, who elbow 
us in places of resort, and whose stories are 
sometimes narrated for the edification of the 
world in the newspapers, without, the concomi- 
tant circumstances which explain or mitigate the 
guilt, and which may warn the reader. There 
never has been a time when the desire for what 
money will bring has been a more ready prompt- 
er to evil, or has called for more clear warning, 
than the present. Since the theatre has retired 
from the post of educator, for example, and the 
young men of the day decline to attend the gra- 
tuitous education by precept which is provided 
regularly every Sunday, it is surely a good thing 
Fiction has, far- 
ther, this advantage for the writer: suppose, by 
dint of contemplating a man’s character, as shown 
in his letters, his writings, his talk, his daily bear- 
ing, an intending biographer arrives at the dis- 
covery of the kind of man his hero wished to be, 
or to be thought. This gives him a sort of key- 
note to his history. He can, by bringing out all 
those traits which belong to this side of his chay- 
acter, and suppressing all the rest, produce ex- 
actly the effect desired—at the expense of hon- 
esty.‘ This is how all biographies, except Bos- 
well’s, seem to have been written. The writer 
describes his man as he thinks he wished to be 
considered. It does not at all follow that he 
was that kind of man; and presently facts are 
stated and theories broached which contradict 
the biographer from beginning to end. 

Not so the novelist. He sees in A the rudi- 
mentary conception of a character which A— 
like his fellows, generally a weak sort of creat- 
ure, who drifts—has not the power or the will 
to carry on. The novelist takes the character, 
and puts it into the person of an imaginary man 
who has the will, and he then follows it up to 
its legitimate consequences. Thus we get John 
Halifax (a beautiful life, which no biography 
could give us), Colonel Newcome, Frank Leigh, 
and a thousand creations which are as real to 
us as our brothers and sisters, whom we love 
twice as well, and who teach us ten times as 
much. 

A great deal more might be said, but it 
suffices. Fiction lessens our anxieties by pre- 
venting that perpetual brooding which magnifies 
them; it brightens our real world by giving us 
an ideal one—more happy, more varied, more 
joyous, richer, and fuller than our own; it 
teaches us tolerance by showing us the different 
ways in which our fellows live; and it perpetu- 
ally, under a thousand new forms, impresses 
the good old maxim, that the ‘‘ only way to be 
happy is by the narrow road.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reaper.—Moiré antique and watered 
silk are no longer fashionable. The apron-polonaise 
continues in fashion; the Marguerite is the favorite 
of the season, and the stylish model for cashmere. 
Make your purple silk with demi-train, short over-skirt, 
and basque. Lace capes will still be worn over velvet 
garments. 

Errrau.—Wear a black cashmere polonaise with your 
colored dresses. 

Jexnre.—Put corded silk collar and facings on your 
cloth cloak for mourning. 

Mrs. M. E. H.—Get all-wool plaids and merino for 
your little girl. Make by cut paper patterns of girls’ 
dresses illustrated in Bazar. Many patterns of aprons 
have been given in Supplements. 

Joun M.—The copying wheel, sent from this office 
on receipt of 25 cents, is the only instrument we have 
for sale. 

A TrovsiEsomE Frrenp.—Put a Swiss muslin pleat- 
ed flounce around your silk skirt, with black velvet 
bows for heading. Then make a Marguerite polo- 
naise of Swiss muslin, with pleatings and bows for 
trimming. 





Mrs. P. B.—Directions for making skeleton leaves: 
were given in Bazar No. 30, Vol. II. We do not an- 
swer by mail, or republish what we have once given. 

Mzs. F. T. H.—Your samples of lace are very fair 
German guipure. Use the vest-basque and over-skirt 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IV., for your 
velveteen. Trim with a silk fold and fringe. 

Miss S. J. L.—We know nothing of the model you 
mention. 

Mrs. E. C. M.—We do not send patterns until they 
are paid for, and we have no cut paper pattern for vel- 
vet cloak that will only require three yards. You wilt 
have to use one of the short sacque or double cape 
patterns given in the Supplement. Trim with fringe 

and passementerie, or else merely put a cord on the 
edge. We do not reply by mail. 

C. J. F.—Your Marguerite pattern will do for a wa~ 
ter-proof suit. Use no flounces, but put a thick cord 
in curled rows near the edge of skirt and polonaise, 
and cord and tassels instead of bows behind. 

A VittacE Girt.—Make a polonaise of black em- 
press cloth to wear with your gray dress. The trim~ 
ming is well enough. 

Mot.irm.—For trimming lower skirts read New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 41 and 42, Vol. IV. 

H. B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. IV., for trained dresses. 

Mary.—Back numbers of Harper’s Weekly can be or~ 
dered from this office. 

W. C.—“ Harper’s Hand-Book of Travel” will be use~ 
ful to you. 

D. G.—There is no fixed rule in this matter. Sta- 
tioners say the groom pays for wedding-cards quite as 
often as the bride does; but the Bazar’s idea is that 
the bride’s parents would prefer to pay for invitations 
sent from their own house quite as naturally as for 
the cake they offer guests. 

Franors L.—We do not know. 

Mrs. M.—Get a London smoke, empress, or Biarritz 
cloth suit, and make with Marguerite polonaise. Get 
gray merino for dressing-gown, and trim with cherry.. 

Stour Lapy.—We have no cut paper pattern for 
cloaks especially, but d the Louis XIV. vest- 
polonaise or double-breasted sacque for that purpose. 

Mrs. C.—A serviceable suit for traveling in Novem- 
ber would be ladies’ cloth, made with Marguerite po- 
lonaise. For your little girl get a water-proof pelisse, 
to wear over her ordinary dresses. 

Uaty Grrt.—Ask for lettuce soap at any large drug 
store or perfumer’s. It is 75 cents a cake, of tle small- 
est size. 

True Van D.—Muriatic acid of 60 per cent. strength, 
diluted in twelve times as much water, will destroy su- 
perfluous hair. It must be used with great care, or it 
will burn the skin. Understand that we do not advise 
its use in any case. Your friend has a unique beauty 
in “the double charm of wedded brows,” and will be 
very absurd to disturb them. 

Uaxy Gret or Lexineton.—Apply preparations for 

freckles as often a day as you like, leaving them till 
dry, and follow the process a week, or till the skin is 
clear. 
Daisy.—Cosmetics have no influence on a “ muggy” 
complexion. Brisk exercise and sunshine alone can 
do that any good. Dance, run, sweep, to put the blood 
in fast circulation. Keep out-of-doors three hours a 
day. 

Miiprep.—Palafox was the Spanish general whe 
conducted the siege of Saragossa against the Emperor 
Napoleon.—You will find a sketch of Mrs. Browning's 
life prefixed to her works. 

Dor.—Indian ink is to be had at any artist’s supply 
shop. Rub it with a few drops of water on a palette 
or saucer till thick enough for painting. It will wash 
off, however, and must be renewed daily. Apply with 
a small hair-pencil. 

A Frienp or tHE Bazar.—The juice of cucumbers in 
skim-milk is said to promote the growth of hair where 
wanted. Sulphate of quinine improves its growth; 
if not dissolved in too strong an acid, it is harmless. 
So says medical authority. 

T.—We know of no certain means of preserving 
your rare flower. You had better have it painted, or 
copied in wax. 

Gupry.—State Normal Schools are instituted for the 
training of teachers, and therefore it is only honorable 
that those who have profited by them should carry 
out their design; but we do not think that there is 
any obligation in the matter beyond a moral one, or 
that young ladies educated therein are bound to teach 
until they are married. 

Presto.—A gentleman should not ¢all on a lady so- 
cially without being invited to do so, or asking permis- 
sion. In introductions always present the gentleman 
to the lady. Young girls wear their hair flowing both 
in the street and the house, but the style is essentially 
juvenile. An intimate acquaintance only can warrant 
a lady in exchanging pictures or corresponding with a 
gentleman. 

Sissy.—Our patterns of tidies are like the sands of 
the sea-shore in number, as you must know if you 
have read the Bazar regularly since the beginning.— 
We can not undertake a commentary on the “ Cryp- 
togram,” the meaning of which seems to us obvious 
enough for any one’s comprehension. 

T. F.—There are a number of second-hand book- 
stores in New York, among which Sabin’s, Philes’s, 
and J. W. Bouton’s are the most prominent. 

Dearsorn, Roger, & Co.—In preparing MSS. for 
press write on one side of the paper only, numbering 
each written page in order, and send it flat by mail, 
for nothing is more vexatious to an editor than a roll- 
ed MS. Write legibly, with lines at a convenient dis- 
tance apart. You can tack the pages together for bet- 
ter security. As you may not always be certain wheth- 
er you are writing to a gentleman or a lady, ‘‘To the 
Editor of ——” would be a better form of address than 
“Mr. Editor.” And do not expect a verdict by the 
following mail, as there may be scores before you with 
equal claims to attention. 

Mary M‘N. ann J. B. D.—We do not know the value 
of the coin in your possession. You had better con- 
sult a professional numismatist. 

Frank B. R.—You can probably dispose of your 
books throngh the booksellers mentioned in the an- 
swer to “T. F.” 

Miss G.—A mantle the shape of the pattern you send 
us is now considered stylish, and we advise you not ta 
change it. We do not reply by mail. 

Heten.—Kilt pleats are cut straight, not bias, and do 
not require a foundation net lining unless the material 
is very thin. 

Lena E. R.—We have not given the embroidery pat- 
tern you want. Any fancy store will prepare it for 
you. We do not give addresses here. 

Mrs. J. M. S.—We do not know where you can ob- 
tain the stamps mentioned. 

H.—The soutache you want is merely narrow black 
silk braid. We do not know the quantity required. 

Sr. Jonns.—P. P. C.on a ecard means pour prendre 
congé, or, to take leave, 
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Knitted Loop Stitch. 


Ts stitch, which is used for the Knitted Cape on this page, is shown 
by the illustration, Fig. 1, page 749.. Knit, going backward and forward, 
with wooden needles, not too fine; make the foundation of the requisite 
length; and knit the Ist round plain. ‘The 2d round is a loop round. In 
this round slip the first st. (stitch), pass the needle through the second st., 
loop the double thread on the needle, then again on the needle and at the 
same time on t) forefinger of the right hand, then again on the needle, and 
draw the threefold st. through. In this manner work each of the st. next 
following as shown by the illustration, and knit off the last st. without a 
loop, so that there are two loop tassels less than the number of foundation st. 
Knit the 8d round plain ; in doing this it is well to keep the loops of an even 
length by means of an inserted mesh. Then follows another loop round in 
the manner described, so that the loop rounds are thus always separated 
by one round knit plain. 


Crochet Stitches. ’ 
Tuegse crochet stitches are shown by illustration, Figs. 2 and 3, page 
749. The Tunisian crochet stitch, also called Victoria crochet stitch, 
which is shown by Fig. 2, is worked in rounds, going backward and for- 
ward, each two rounds forming one pattern row. - On a foundation crochet 
the Ist round (from right to left).—On each st. (stitch) 1 st., which re- 
mains on the needle for a loop. 2d round (casting-off round, from left to 
right).—Each loop st. of the preceding round is cast off separately, throw 
the thread over as shown by Fig. 2, draw it through the next 
2 st., and so on. In each repetition of the Ist round work the 
new loops of stitches on the vertical st. of the preceding round, 
always passing the needle through above the horizontal row of 
stitches. , ; 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Jacket with Basque.—FRonrt. 
[See Figs. 11 and 12, Page 749.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTX., Figs. 43-46. 


The crochet stitch, Fig. 3, is a variation of the stitch shown by Fig. 10 
on the same page, and is only distinguished from the latter by the double 
and wave stitches, which do not run in straight.lines, but are transposed. 
Thus, in order to form a double stitch, pass the needle through a wave 
stitch st. instead of a double stitch of the preceding pattern row, and from 
the double stitches always take up single stitches. This stitch is used for 
the Crochet Jacket with Short Sleeves shown on page 740. 


Knitted Foundation for Shawls, Scarfs, etc. 

Tuts foundation, which is shown by illustration, Fig. 8, page 749, is 
especially adapted for shawls which are to be worn as mantelets, as shown 
by the illustration on this page. Knit the foundation with split zephyr 
worsted or Shetland wool and coarse steel or fine wooden knitting-needles, 
in rounds going backward and forward, as follows: Make « foundation 
corresponding to the size desired for the shawl; .it must be divisible by 6, 
as the pattern figure, which is constantly repeated, requires six stitches ; 
but for the close side edges of the knitted part cast on several st. (stitches) 
more. Ist round.—1 sl. (stitch slipped), 2 k. (stitches knit plain), * once 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 3 st. together (knit together), once t. t. o., 


3.k., repeat from *, 3 k. at the end of the round. In the following rounds we shall make no fur- 
ther reference to repeating from >, which is a matter of course. 2d round.—1 sl., 2 p. (stitches 
purled), * once t. t. 0., 1 p., once t. t. 0., 5 p.; 4p. at the end of the round. 
8 k., * once t. t. 0., drop the thread thrown over of the preceding round from the needle, k. 1 
crossed (knit crossed; that is, knit off the st. reversed), once t. t. 0., drop the thread thrown over 
of the preceding round from the needle, 5 k.; 4k. at the end of the round. 4th round.—1 sl., 
3 p., * once t. t. 0., drop the thread 











Fig. 1.—HAr-Fittrne FRAME-wWORK JACKET.—FRONT. 
[See Figs. 5-and 6, Page 749.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 12-15. 


For pattern and descr 
No, 


the needle, 1.p. crossed, once t. t. o., drop 
the thread thrown over from the needle, 


10th rounds alternately like the 3d and 4th 
rounds. 11th round.—1 sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. 
together, > once t. t. o., drop the thread | 
thrown over of the preceding round from | stitch, and separated by a wave stitch. 






























Knrrrep SHAWL WoRN as A Manteret.—[See Fig. 8, Page 749.] 


For arrangement of Mantelet and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIL, Fig. 50. 





Crocuet Ficuv with Bett. 


I., Fig. 49. 





Kwittep Carr.—[See Fig. 1, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No: XVI., Figs, 38-40. 


=~ see Supplement, 


——————— 


the needle, 1 k. crossed, once t. t. 0., drop the thread thrown over from 
the needle, k. 2 st. together, 1 k., k. 2 st. together; at the end of the round 
k. 2 st. together and 2k. 12th round.—1 sl., p. 2 together, > t. t. 0. once 
3 p., t. t. 0. once, k. 3 st. together; at the end of the round k. 2 st. to. 
getherand1p. 13th round.—1 sl., 1 k., * t. t. 0. once, 1 sl., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, draw the sl. over, t. t. o. once, k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. once, 1 k. ; 
2k. at the end of the round. 14th round.—I sl., 1 p., +t. t.0. once, k. 2 st. 
together, 1 p., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. once, 1 p.; at the end of the round 
2p. This completes one pattern figure of the foundation. 


Crochet Border. 

Tuts border, which is shown by Fig: 10, page 749, and is used for the 
trimming of Crochet Fichu, page 744, is worked with black split zephyr 
worsted, and consists of insertion edged with lace. The lace and insertion 
may be worked separately or together. Make the foundation lengthwise 
and for the insertion work the Ist round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet), 2 ch, (chain stitch), with the latter pass over 2 foundation st, 
(stitch). 2d round.—Like the 1st round, the de, always on the ch. of the 
preceding round. 3d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
9 ch., with the latter pass over 5 st. 4th round.—> 1 sc. on the middle 
st. of the next ch. scallop, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the following 
ch. scallop, on the following 9 st. 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de., 3 ste, 
(short treble crochet), 2 de., 1 sde. ; 1 sc. on the next st., 9 ch., and repeat 
from *. 5th round.—>* 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop 

5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 3 stc. of the preceding round, 
5 ch. ; 1 se. on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., and repeat from +, 
6th round.—Always alternately 1 dc., 2 ch., with the latter 
pass over 2 st. of the preceding round. 
For the lace, either make a separate foundation, or, if pre- 


Fig. 2,.—Crocuet JACKET witH Basqure.—Back. 
[See Figs. 11 and 12, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 43-46. 


ferred, crochet, observing the illustration, Fig. 9, page 749, which shows a full- 
sized section of the insertion joined with the lace. _ 1st. round.—1 sc. on the 
next foundation st., + 8 ch., pass over 2 de., 1 se. on the next foundation 
st.,-15 ch., pass over 1 de., 2 sc. separated by 17 ch. on the next 2 founda- 
tion st., 15 ch., pass over 1 de., 1 sc. on the next foundation st., 8 ch., pass 
over 2 de. Repeat from *. 2d round.—>+ On the first ch. scallop of the 
preceding round 1 se., 6 ch., 1.sc. on each of the next 3 scallops, after the 
first 2 sc. 8 ch. each, after the third sc. 6 ch., 1 se. on the next scallop, 
2ch. Repeat from *. 3d round,— > 1 de. on the first scallop consisting 
of 6 ch., 7 ch., 2 de. on the following scallop, 9 ch., 2 de. on the following 
scallop, 7 ch., 1 de. each on the following two scallops, but without working 
any. stitches between these dc. Repeat from *. 


Crochet Stitch. 

Tuts stitch, which is shown by the illustration, Fig. 10, page 749, is that 
used for the Crochet Fichu, page 744. On a foundation of the requisite 
length work one pattern row in the common Tunisian crochet stitch ;. and 
then, in taking up the stitches for the next row, proceed in the following 
manner: > Again pass the needle from the front through the next founda- 


tion st. (stitch), draw one loop through, take the st. taken up from the same foundation st. in the 
Jirst pattern row on the needle also, and through these two st. draw a loop, which remains on the 
3d round.—1 sl., | needle. ‘Take up the following st. from the next vertical st. of the first pattern row, in doing 
which pass the needle through the st. from the under side as in the wave stitch. Repeat from *, 
so that on the preceding pattern row. always alternately one single sunken wave stitch and one 
raised ‘open double st. are formed; on the needle. however, there must be only single loops, 
whichiaxé’ cast off separately in the usual man- 
thrown over of the preceding round from | ner. ‘Ia similar manner take up the st. for 
the following pattern row, passing the needle, 
in order to form the double st., from the front 
5 p.; 4p. at the end of the round. 5th- | through the double st. of the pattern row be- 
fore the last; and proceed in the manner above 
described, then again form a wave stitch, form- 
ing raised rows of stitches, similar to knitted 













Fig. 2:—HA.F-FitTInc FRAME-WORK JACKET.—BACR. 
(See Figs. 5 and 6, Page 749. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 12-15. 
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Crochet Border for Hoods, Capes, Jackets, etc. 


Tus border, which is shown by illustration, Fig. 12, 
is used both for trimming and binding, and forms a thick 
roll. It is used for the Crochet Jacket with Basque, shown 





preceding round. Fig. 1.—MAnNER oF makine Loor Stirrcu For 0!responding white ony bsg 
‘ ‘The trellis-like dou- Knirrep Care. [See Page 748.] stitch of the preceding Fig. 3.—Crocuet STitcH FOR 
Fig. 2.—Tunisran (Victorta) ble crochet pattern, row also on the needle Basque.—[See Page 740.] 


CRocHET STITCH. 


crochet in the 4th round.—1 se. (single crochet), throw the thread over twice - , 
and work 1 ste. (short treble crochet), which is fastened to a stitch in the 
middle between the Ist and 2d rounds, . .” 
so that the stc. stretches over two 
rounds in a slanting direction. 
Pass over the next st. (stitch) 
of the preceding round, work 


1 sc. each on the following 
2 st., then 1 ste. on the 
same vein of the st. be- 
tween the Ist and 2d 
rounds, 1 sc. on 
the last st. of 
the preceding 
round, as a 
- transition 
to the 


(chain | 
stitch). 
5th round. — 
€) 20.5. 3 ons 
6th round.—2 sc., 
1 ste., which is fast- 
ened to the first ste. of 
the 4th round; before 
working off the stc., how- 


ever, work a second in the op- 
posite direction, in connection 
with the second stc. of the 4th round 
as shown by the illustration, work off 
the last loops together, and work 2 more 


sc.y 1 ch. 7th round.—6 sc., 1 ch., then see Page 744. — Page 741-] for which purpose any ordinary sprinkler 
repeat from the 4th round. ’After finishing ae Pee ! USS D =z A AV P with fine Lane ro he ind care 
the crochet-work, sew a black dot in each PE AK) YN} 7 Ph Vi x being taken to sprinkle steadily. By this means a marvelous del- 
double crochet diamond as shown by the illustration. ‘ AN VAY , icacy of shading may be obtained, and the work made almost as 
F ‘ ) = Z y beautiful as an exquisite lithograph. 

Crochet Stitch for Jacket with Short Sleeves. PANDA ¢: NL NAY ' és Ye Spray-work that will wash ray be prepared as follows: A pen- 
Tuts crochet stitch, which is used for the Jacket with Short | \ he nyworth of logwood chips, a piece of copperas the size of a wal- 
Sleeves shown on page "740, in order to show to advantage, should ¢& f z } : “nut, and half an ounce of gum, boiled in a quart of water and 
be worked in two colors, and i is therefore more suitable for trim- = \ AY =, P ; ' strained. If too dark, more water can be added, and the color 
ming than for complete foundations. It is thickly ribbed cross- AK =oiNY NY FN “ can be rendered more or less blue with more or less copperas. 
wise, alternating with one wave stitch row and one row of double x } BS 1} ‘ The articles should be washed carefully, with soap boiled to a 


er (oe gee a * a adding ® second : : % ix , . f this kind of work 


a = = - side. Work on the Wry w py ) a 8), { \{ water in which some 
- a nm” a e a = foundation a com- li * \ hy { Y WY 4% SA gum has’been melted. 7 WN A ONY 
mon Tunisian pat- ,)S \ \ Sd j The: less they are AY = \ ry N — dX ry 
tern row of a brown \ / (a\> rubbed the better. ! \’ \ \ ’) \: \ \ 
color (not too dark) YP ‘i . | The gum is to glaze i\\= N = | \ i\~ 
and cast off with 2f¥ YS o2 S\N } i # and stiffen. <A de- aN a | f \ y 1) 
SREB BRERA PE! double worsted by #/ Vb UNS 4 tailed description of AY \,8 i oul) \~ 
¢ rA\) 
f 
f 
f 





Fig. 9.—Crocuet Borver ror Ficuv. 
[See Page 744.] 
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Fig. 11.—Crocuet Sritcn ror Basque. 


[See Page 748. ] 
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Fig. 13.—Crocuer Stitcu ror Ficnv. 
[See First Page.] 


























































ways be crocheted on in the following pattern row. For 
this following (second) pattern row take a lighter color or 
white, take up the stitches from the under side as in wave 
stitch, so that the preceding pr. (pattern row) forms a waved 
stitch row, and cast off the stitches singly. On the white 
Tunisian row just 
completed work with 
the same color anoth- 
er round from right to 
left in the following 
manner: Pass the nee- 
dle from the front 
again through the next 
brown stitch, on which 
the next stitch of the 
white row has been 
worked, draw a loop 
through, take the 



















on page 748, and 
consists of a foun- 
dation of single cro- 
chet (six stitches 
wide) worked cross- 
wise with white 
wersted in rounds, 
going backward and 
forward, always 
passing the needle 
through underneath 
both upper veins of 
the stitches of the 











































for a double st. (stitch), 

and through all of the 3 st. on the needle draw one loop, working them together 
like a single crochet. Proceed in a similar manner with all the remaining 
stitches, so that a double stitch row, fin- 
» ished at the top with a chain stitch edge, 
. is formed. Cut off the worsted thread, 
fasten the last st., and work again 
with the darker color one Tuni- 
sian pr. cast off with double 
worsted; in taking up the 
stitches always pass the 
needle from the front 
through the front up- 
per chain stitch vein 
of adoublest. In 
taking up the 
stitches for 
the _fol- 
lowing 
white 
p-r., 
again 
pass the 
needle 
through the 
brown stitch- 
es from the un- 
der side, so that a 
wave stitch row is 

again formed. 


which rests loosely on the foundation, is 
commenced in the 4th round. Thus 






Fig. 4.—FramrE-work Focunpation FoR Basque. 
{See Page 744. ] 
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FoR Basque. ; 4 i Carr.—|[See 













SPRAY-WORK 

NCOMPARABLY _ the _ best 
method of doing spray-work is 
to diffuse the paint by a spray-diffuser, 




















stitches side by ANY ) jelly, in lukewarm 


thread of the same (i KW will be found in Har- 
color. Theendsof ~ — j per's Bazar, Vol. I., 
the thread mustal- Fig, 8.—Knirrep Founpation ror Saawy.—[See Page 748.] No. 34, page 535. 
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Fig. 10.—Crocuet Srircx FOR Ficuvu. 
[See Page 744. ] 
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Fig. 12.—Crocurer Borper For BasQuE. 
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ig. 6.—MANNER OF MAKING FounpaTion, Fie. 5. a . ; 
3 si ¥ ? Fig, 14.—Crocuer Stitcu ror JACKET. 


"Figs. 1-14.—CROCHET AND KNITTED AND FRAME-WORK STITCHES, BORDERS, ETC. [See Page 74... ] 
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———— 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mars. E. E. Norrox, Newcastle, Pa., has used 
her Wheeler & Wilson Machine almost constant- 
ly since 1863 ; has earned and made the cloth- 
ing of her family (nine children) with it, earning 
$2 50 a day the year round, besides attending 
to her household duties ;' has done every de- 
scription of sewing, even to piecing quilts; has 
made three fine shirts a day, or three pairs of 
pantaloons in a day; and used the same needle 
@ year at a time; and the machine now is as 


good as new. —[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 

Oren all the year. Among its appliances for 
the treatment of disease are the ‘l'urkish, Russian, 
Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Move- 
ment Cure, Calisthenics, etc., etc. Full partic- 
ulars given on application. —{Com. j 





Use no other preparation but Hall's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer for improving the growth 
and restoring the color of the hair.—[Com.] 





“ Wurroome’s Astuma REMEDY made me a well man.” 
—W. O. Brown, Toledo, Ohio, 


COLGATH & 00’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


-has a novel but very delightful per- 


ume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. PEYSER, 
eae of 





Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers oF GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 











Copyine —, —By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co then Toa @-may be transferred 
from the ement with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is Prem: ly useful for cutting Beer et eusorts, 
‘whether from other patterns.or the garments 
‘themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
‘will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A TALE FOR THE TIMES! 
Mrs, H. B, STOWE'S 
LATEST AND BEST. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
“MY WIFE AND |; 


oR, 
\ EHHarry Henderson’s Histery.” 
480 pp. 12mo. Ex. Clo., $1 75. 
ILLUSTRATED 


WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS, 
By H. L, Srernens. 








“This charming novel is Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, in 
many respects, most thoughtful and complete book. 
It is eminently a ‘Book for the times,’ and giving, as 
it does, Mrs. Stowe’s individual ideas about the much 
vexed Woman Question, including marriage, divorce, 
suffrage, legislation, and all the rights claimed by the 
clamorous, is spicy enough even for this wearied news- 
paper age. It has already excited widespread interest ; 
#80 much so that English publishers have arranged for 
its issue in Great Britain, and it is also in course of 
translation into French, and Swedish. It is 
a book which, treating of exciting topics in Mra. Stowe’s 
own charming style, with a large share of ‘ Beecher 
sense’ and characteristic touches of fancy, sparkling 
dialogue, and merry humor, will be eagerly sought for.” 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, ° 
(and 24 & 26 Murray St.), New Work. 


PANS. » 


TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


HAIR. — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


NOW THE FASHION. 

24 inches long, weight 24 0z., only $5. 

28 inches long, weight 23g 0z., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7'50. 

82 inches long, wei “4 FY OZ, onl 
| Only importer who re s, CHAS, . PECKHAM, 
68’ concen near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By — on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C, O. D. 














LuNDBORGS 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Soys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnish 2s all the Patterns issued with this 








WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS “ane oese RELIABLE TIME- 
PIECES. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N. ¥. 





We make only one style, and have but one price for 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and nd kiln. 

dried materials, and have sevén octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andlyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front round Capp ean os bottom—iron plate—French 
d are all e years. We have no a asi 

and allow no Se or discounts to any one. 

Wains how | we can sell a good Piano Soret, which is about the 
etn to shnilar to 








anos. Please sen 
anion full particulars and references to bankers, maaan, and 
‘Sedans a eS aes eee — Territories, who are using our 


*MUNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadwav. * ~ 


WT re} Ww 8 Trimmed Dress Patterns for $1 00. 


SHALL I 10 Patterns Dress Trimmings for 50c. 
TRIM MY GEORGE H. FIELD, 
DRESS, 15 New Church St., N. Y. 


FAMILIES 


Req meg 7 first-class Help can be od at once by 
calling at 49 Bleecker Street. GIRLS = want of 
good situations should call on or write to A. & F. In- 
telligence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 


5, A MONTH! Horse and carri rnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H,B. SHAW Alfred, Me. 














STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY’S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and ringi:.2 ‘hese beau- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


United States Money Orders. 


HE GRAPHIC Illustrated Weekly 
Paper can now be supplied regularly to oon 
part of the United. States by sending direct to the Office, 
in London, a Mon »y Order (which can now be obtained 
in any towninth Jnited States and Canada). 
One Year’s Su _ription, One Pound Sixteen Shil- 
lings. This will clude the Christmas and all Extra 
Numbers publisk 





A Free Copy ar specimen wil will be sent on application. 


Means will be taken that th the papers shall be deliv- 
ered free from injury every week, so that the number 
will not only be of interest at the moment, but, bound 
into Volumes, become a handsome Book for the Draw- 
ing-room Table. 

The extraordinary success of THE GRAPHIC in 
Europe is due in a t measure to the number and 
pre quality of its illustrations, drawn by a number of 

loot re a many of whom have hitherto 

at oof Long ictorial publications. The reputa- 

IC has now obtained has been also 

by ie tee of its artists and correspond- 

ents in all parts of the world, thus making the journal 
of interest to all. 

The money order must be made payable to 

E. MANSFIELD, 
THE GRAPHIC, 
A 190, Strand, London. 


The forthcoming Christmas mente? Number will be 
of unusual interest. The Story, — in quantity to 
& one-volume novel, will be written 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


It will also contain Eleven Pages of high-class Engrav- 
ingy oo a handsome print suitable for framing, to be 


“SAVED.” 


The Christmas Double Number will be published at 
One Shilling, and 13, 1 Aj ree in all subscriptions 
made before Dec. 16, 





190, STRAND, LONDON. 








Beautities the complexion iy removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil known! Fire test over 
150°. A lighted lamp may be up- 
set and broken without fear of 









. in 
& Buss: 180 Maiden ae A India St., Boston ; 








Lane, 
34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore ; 51'S. Water St., Chicago. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SBTS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS (CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and PINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmo’ 


All Applications rot Admission must be 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in ine coun’ 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS 


INSTRUCTION 


aepey nd aa a and the 2 Modern Languages. 


NERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICE 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., ore per Se Musi ” 


at No.! ee. Fifth Avenue removes 4 town.) 


(The b 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 1 104, & 106 COURT ST., near Sta‘ 





SONS’ 





paper. Illustratcd Cetalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





Cleans windows, scours knives and table heey poneres ate stains and rust, and is the yer 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St. 


SAPOLIOQO); 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


[November 25, 1871. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


HAVE COMPLETED = STOCK 


LADIES FURS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid assortments, including 
NOVELTIES, 
all at lower prices than last season. 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


in every quality and at low figures. 
Their usual large lines in 


Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla. 
A select assortment of 

Russian & Hudson’s Bay Sables, 

Black & Silver Foxes, 

of special importations. 

Fur Robes for Carriage and 

Sleigh use, 


including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 
A full assortment of 


Children s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURS, 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 
N. B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 
Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish. 


Fur Trimmings in large variety on hand. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





MERINO 


UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 


AND 


Fine Furnishings 
UNRIVALED, 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


R. H. MACY. 


We are now and shall) be reeeiving throughout the- 
season our goods selec! ™m:) + 
DIRECT fro wb Oe 
DIRECT from 
RECT from VIENNA, 
DIRECT from BERLIN, 
DIRECT from RO: 


RECT from SWITZ 
Including all the novelties, which we shall sell at the 
lowest possible price. 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


LOOK LOOK! LOOK 


LITTLE 
599 Broadway, N. a 









































UT and DAMASK. See Circu- 





best thing ny A , or 


= Ah ELEGANS WARDROBE g of 
age alg gt & Co., 544 544 B’dway, N. Y. 


\| 


De be eH Oe et eH oO Oo & w& PD 8D PD 








NovemBer 25, 1871.] 
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4, wanes 


—— 


Trade-Mark. Patented 1868, 


BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For fall and winter wear, in a beautiful shade of 


JET BLACK. 


Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
throughout the United States. 

ge Purchasers will know these Goods, as # ticket 
is attached to each omy bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. . 

) PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand Sor the United States. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE *B” 


FOR $100. 











2 Flannel Bands..............-+ @ $0 50....$1 00 
2 Barrow Coats....,......+-+00- @ 200... 400 
@ Flannel SiG... cod ssiscicccses @ 300. 6 00 
8 Cammete 8 oi cae odd occa ve @ 150.... 450 
3 ee *  Packed........ @ 200. 6 00 
6 Theat: Bets cas dsiseiicse cs ees @ 100.... 600 
6 Night Dresses.........+.++..+ @ 2 25....13 50 
G Sips ccevrei ssc0s wass doses @ 250....15 00 
1 Calico Wrapper........ iaddeded senviecearees 150 
2 Day Dresses.......0....seeeee @ 400.... 800 
DOG ose c ereniccge scar csncscssecacccescuse 9 00 
1 Basket, farnished.........0-ccceseccccsees 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks........... @ 6244.. 375 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl..............+ 550 
1 “Bureka” Diaper........ccccecee Savadede 100 
A Set of Linen Diapers. Bi daacghebeorda 2 50 
1 Rubber Bib......... due dk hiees 50 
2 Quilted Bibs ..... .@ 50.... 100 
D TAGS Cains occ c secccnee. esiccvrccsccscesccs 475 

' $100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
her, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





WML 


7 ce ad 
-@ 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
Perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
Pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 

e. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin; 

the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their —— 
n gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goeds Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 


Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
— and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
Prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 


prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onr answer is, 
pe for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
t, with full directions; making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


eT Gatto 


: TheSimplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Run it! Agents Wanted in 
ner Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 

g, to KLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at an: @se. Particula: fu ° 
Ar ake gy fa rte ee 





A T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LONG AND SQUARE, 
SOME EXTRA ELEGANT, 
Recently purchased considerably below the present 
market value, viz. : . 
FILLED SQUARE SHAWLS, $150 each, 
Formerly $250. y 
RICHER QUALITIES AT PROPORTIONATELY 
LOW PRICES. 


DELHI SHAWLS, 
HANDSOMELY MARKED 
IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
$85 and upward. 


PLAIN CENTRE SHAWLS, 
with 
HANDSOME BORDERS AND CORNERS, 
$30 each and upward. 


With 

A CHOICE SELECTION 
of 

INDIA SCARFS, &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH AND TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


SHAWLS. 
15,000 LONG WOOL SHAWLS, 20 PER CENT. less 
than manufacturers’ prices. 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


The largest and cheapest stock to be found in the 
country. 








VELVETS. 


Black and Colored Trimming Velvets. Cloaking Vel- 
vets of the first quality. 


GENUINE FURS. 
FUR SLEIGH AND LAP ROBES. 


LINENS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHITE 
GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


CARPETS. 

MOQUETTE, AXMINSTER, WILTON, VELVET, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, MATS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 

200 PIECES ENGLISH TAPESTRY CARPETS AT 





LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND STRIPED TERRIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED FRENCH SATINS, 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAINS, 
WINDOW HOLLANDS, SHADES, CORNICES, &c. 


Purchasers visiting the City are cordially invited to 
ve our stock a careful examination, which will at all 
times be found very attractive, at the lowest prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


TRADE- MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORF NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
\\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
\ in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
oods made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
and-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


rices, 
, Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49. White St., N. ¥. 


A GIFT 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 

Is Brown’s Shaksperian Almanac for 
1872. It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations 
from the of Avon. Its principal features, how- 
ever, are the Seven Cuts illustrating the Ghost Scene 
in Macbeth, and an Illuminated Frontispiece represent- 
ing King Lear battling with the storm; Young Amer- 
ica running into the easy, weedy ways of life, &c., &c. 
Twelve or m copies of this work will be sent free 
and prepaid, by mail, to ang porate who will judiciously 
distribute them in his } ity. Address 

Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 

: 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
PAT EN | S Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


gO 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Ss. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


























BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


scription, and for every 
These patterns are intended 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in as to be easil 


ri: 
will be d spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 


good taste, Our ted in a 





e will be sent to any ad 
charge. i e will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
ties will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve: 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called tho Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or au invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it ) ge the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, mbroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, frin 1p SCC., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. dress 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 








figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 

a3- FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <@ 
aa> SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 $85.00 
New Simger - -« 32.50 65.00 
Elias Hewe - - e 0 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

tar AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. and made outh that the above prices arc correct, and taken 
pate from Circulars published in the United States and 

and under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. 


FRED, SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The Witson Srwime Macutnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
a THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 








BLACK TE 

with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurchSt.,N.Y. P.O. Box §506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoxte’s Tortet Giycerws Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapying, Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawote, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp 
for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., ton. 











Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descriptive 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
By Extséx Reotvus. Translated by the late B. B. 

oodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps print- 
ed in Colors. 8yvo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Frontia- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Puiuir Smith, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





HANNAH. A Novel. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY ’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By CaarLes Krinasiey. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





t=” Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ADIES! | 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 





“6 OF MOSS ROSES.” A superb 

BOU UET new Chromo, made by L Prang 
& Co., is given FREE GRATIS to every subscriber to 
the STAR-SPANGLED BANNER for 1872. A large 
40-column paper, improved and enlarged, equal to 
Ledger in size. A paper for every family fireside, and 
for RY BODY. 10 years established. Charming 
Stories, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and valuable information. 
It exposes Swindles and Humbugs. Only 75 cts. a year, 
8 mos. for only 10 cts. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


C U RLS | One package of Prof. Lros’ Macro Com. 

¢ POUND will instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. 25 cents per or postpaid, or three for 
50 cents. E. HOLBROOK, xbridge, Mass. 


WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy. For further particulars, 
inquire of or address AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrrr & Broruzrs, 331 Pearl St., N.Y. 


"oye. —_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. 


Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 




















to the goods. Sold b 
rocers, Furnishing Stores &c. 8. M. MILLE 
lberty Street, N.Y. Send stamp for sample. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

gw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
PER’s Maa@azine&, Harrer’s WEEKLY, or Harrer’s Ba- 
ZAR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 

for Four Dollars. 
Harper’s Maaaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year..... 
Harper's Macazing, Harper’s WeeEKty, and Harrer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

* Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta, 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence wit! 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . 





Removes tarnish quickly, without inju 
Jewelers, Druggists, G 
Sole Proprietor, 65 Li 














the 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HarpeEr’s PrRioptcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. q 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HARPER'S 


BAZAR. 





[November 25, 1871, 





































































—_@——— 
AHaspy Tune—Fortune. 
It is not common metre. 


——~.———— 

Mrxuxe rn Soorery—Tak- 

ing grog with your friends. 
—_—~o——_— 


The tuses of bub- 
ble eoepanin are generally 
figurative. ‘ 


——>—_-—— 
Plowboys make bad sho; 
men: they have generally 
et up a nasty habit of 
aving their hand in the till. 
> 


A Nosy Piece or Croox- 
rry—The cup that cheers. 


a 
“ Can you tell me of what 
race of men Napoleon 
na was descended ?” 
Course I .can” (Corsi- 


can). 
“Well, why don’t you?” 
sue bts Mit Ss 


A Movine Scozenz—A game 
of chess. 


a 
Where do all the ugly 
countrywomien comefrom? 
—From the City of the 
Plains, to be sure. 


et 

Do miners never rise be- 
cause they so often go 
down in the world ? 


ny 
Ought not a hermit to 
call his house a man-shun ? 


——_—~<——__—_ 

To Avtuors.—It is not 
wrong to write if you right 
wrong. 


—_——_»————_ 
Curar Generosity—Giv- 
ing a piece of your mind, 
—_——@———— 


Morro ror A Frenon Ex- 
1Le—“ Absinthe makes the 
heart grow fonder.” 


————<- 
Tue Last GLASS BEFORE 
aorne T0 Bep—The look- 
ing-glass. 
——>———— 
Tur PLace ror a Pronio 
—The Sandwich Islands. 


—_—p»———_—_. 
Tur Centre or Gravity 
—A comic song-book. 


ee 
An yee toy for 
children is a small steamer 
which explodes by machinery, scattering the passen- 
ers in every direction. Delightful task to rear the 
ender thought, and teach the young idea how to—ex- 
plode! Could not we have something else of this kind 
suited for our youngsters—say a railway with excur- 
sion trains, filled with all the latest casualties? The 
only drawback we can see to the idea is that it might 
inspire children with a desire to be railway directors 
when they grew up. ; 


Rueg-rou. Crrres—Any French towns. 


—_——— 
France ReourwtTenep.—What used to be called la 
belle France is now called a Vale of Thiers, 


Oe 
The last cup of a frolic is generally the hic-cup. 
oe 


Pors-ravusennr !—A correspondent of a contemporary 
mentions eighteen quarts of beer apiece as the average 
evening’s tipple in Germany. No wonder it is often 
cal ar-many ! 





In 
At ror Monry.—Jack Damyan and his wife have 
just started on their wedding-tour. The lady’s chief 
attraction is her income. In this case Jack’s friends 
call the usual period of seclusion the money-moon. 
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VOICHS OF THE NIGHT. 


BN 7 
x “iN " 
WREaF "f 


“ Now, then, Old ’Un, Shell Out, or—” 


“If you’re Waking, call me Early!” (1 a.m.) 


ZILLA’S LOCK. 


**Ullo!—a Door Open!” 


Dear lock! that once on Zilla’s neck 


Midst thy fair partners slept, 
Or floated with the golden curls 
Which mourn, of thee bereft; 


Or on her brow a prisoner wast, 

With light blue ribbon tied; 
responsive to her breast 
As Zilla laughed or sighed. 


Or mov 


Dear lock! transformed by human art, 


All other things above 


I prize thee, as a sacred thing— 
ed sign of love. 


he sacr 


Dear lock !—but oh! to think if thou 


My love dost only mock— 
To think if thou wert only one 
Of thousands “‘ kept in stock!” 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


DissirpateD TRADESMAN ((o the expostulations of the minister). “‘Ye’re aye Crackin’ at me about my Drinkin’, Sir, but you don’t 
consider my Thirst!” 


—_——@—__—_— 
A New Vexsion oF an Op Verse—Loathe the poor 
dian ! ; 
Trapv-Doors—Carriage doors. 


~~ 
Tue pest Time To Cor Conn—When it aches. 











Shut Out! 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


Husernian Sonoor-Master. “ Get out wid ye! Don’t 
I know ye’d stand there and lie yerself black in the 
face widout once changing color, ye spalpeen !” 


—_—_———_ 

A Proe-nostication—The promise of an abundant 
harvest. tie ee Be 

A WELoomE Suir at any Wauze—Friendship, 


pumas area 

A Warter-Srout—A teetotal speech. 
> 

A Mint Avtuority—Lamb (or he ought to be). 


Because a man who attends a flock of sheep is a 
shepherd makes it no reason that a man who keeps 
cows should be a cow-ard. 


> 
When is a small fish-pond like a bird-cage ?—When 
there is a perch in it. 


oo 

Voltaire, having paid some high compliments to the 
celebrated Haller, was told that Haller was not in the 
habit of speaking so favorably .of him. ‘ Ah!” said 
Voltaire, with an.air of philosophic indulgence, “‘ I dare 
Say we are both of us very much mistaken.” 


“ G-n-r-r-r-r !” the Night Nurse. 














A six years old 
on a vit td he rani 


“ 


dpa, 
what Uncle Robe: 5 
“What does yl 


ag 2 he says that the 


moon made of n 
nee, —_ atall, ite” 

» SUppose yo 
find mon for yourself as 

: ow can dpa?” 

**Get your Bible, and see 
what it says.” 

Bt 

inatthe ming.” 

The child sat down 4 
read the Bible. Before she 
got more than half through 
the second chapter of Gen- 

and had read about 
the creation of the stars and 
the an she came back 
to her ther, eyes all 
bright with the excitement 
of discovery : 

“‘T’ve found it, grandpa! 
It isn’t trne; for'God made 
the moon before he made 
any cows.” 


——~—__ 
bridge'in the world tli 

e —Th 
bridge of the nose. ° ‘ 


——<—__. 
An old ween who lost 
@ goose O years ago 
through the Vindictivence 
_ of an amateur sportsman 
has commenced suit for 
demeges in the sum of 
$80. She calculates that if 
the slain fowl had lived, 
and multiplied in accord- 
ance with natural laws 
the sale.of the flesh and 
feathers of its descendants 
would have brought her the 
designated sum in green- 
backs ° 
When is a black dog not 
a black dog ?—When it’s a 
greyhound. 


—_—— 
Kitchen girls are now 
termed ‘‘young ladies of 
ithe lower parlor.” People 
who go about grinding 
knives, scissors, and razors 
are termed “gentlemen of 
the revolution.” Folks who 
’ dig clams are termed “ pro- 
found investigators.” 


oe 


—_—_—p——__ 

The saying that “it is 
more pleasant to give than 
to receive” applies only to 
medicine and advice. 


——@——____ 
OriernaL ArTICLES—A, 
an, and the, 


a 

Tur Best Hovstno.p Re- 
certs —The receipts on 
your tradesmen’s b 


a 

Dr. Johnson once silenced 
a notorious female back- 
biter, who was condemning 
some of her friends for 
Pteagos.! their cheeks, by the remark that “‘it is a far 
ess harmful beng for a lady to redden her own com- 
plexion than to blacken her neighbor’s character.” 


oe 
FasHIoNaBLe CircLes—Round dances. 
———_——— 


A negro, passing along the street, was astonished to 
hear a voice call out, ‘‘How d’ye do, Massa Mungo? 
how d’ye do, Snowball?” and, on lookin , observed it 
proceeded from a parrot in a a t cage. 

“Ah, Massa Parrot,” said blackee, “‘you great man 
here—you lib in a gold house now ; but me know your 
fader very well: he lib in de bush.” 

——_~———_ — 


AN UPSETTING SIN. 

Dr. M‘Cosh, president of Princeton College, tells the 
story of a negro who prayed earnestly that he and his 
colored brethren might preserved from what he 
called their “‘ upsettin’” sins. 

“Brudder,” said one of his friends, at the close of 
the meeting, “ you ain't got de hang of dat ar word: 
it’s ‘ besettin’,’ not ‘ upsettin’.’” 

“‘ Brudder,” replied the other, “ if dat’s so, it’s so. But 
I was a-prayin’ de Lord to save us from de sin of in- 
oeeerey and if dat ain’t a upsettin’ sin, I dunno 
what am! 


“THE NEW COLOR—“ WARRANTED FAST.” 


Constantia. “Georgy dear” (never so dear as when shopping), “1 do like 
that Shade; it just suits me!” 
Poor GeorcE (who means what he says). “1 wish to Goodness it didn’t!” 








